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ment; and I think, Sir, if of J 

of public opinion—attacked unjustly, villified and traduced—it has 

to its own mouthpiece so as to defend itself and to show how. 

are those attacks. : } \ here site te Gi 

“ With these words, Sir, I beg to oppose the resolution which has 
moved by my Hon'ble friend.” a 


The Hon’ble Mr. Earnie: “I must congratulate the Hon’ble Mover 
the dialectic skill with which he introduced his speech and also on the ye 
picturesque language which he employed. must say that I spe 
at a disadvantage, being, as he alleges, ‘a mere skeleton tied up with red tape’ 
On the other hand, there is some advantage in being a skeleton, as the 
shafts which my Hon’ble friend launches can be received with impunity. ~~ 
I do not think that any serious public man would deny that there isa 
great evil to be met in connexion with the Vernacular Press, even if he could 
not agree as regards the particular remedy to be applied. Unfortunately for 
me, one of my multifarious duties is to read translations of extracts fromthe 
Vernacular Press. I fear that the impression which an impartial reader would 
gather from a perusal of these papers is that he was living under a tyrannical | 
and arbitrary despotism instead of under the mild sway which is the natural 
outcome of applying British principles of administration. No serious et 
man would, patentee hold that Government should sit still with folded hands 
and allow the evil to go unchecked. The practice of subsidising the Press with 
the object of making known the intentions of Government is well known on 
the Continent of Europe. Fortunately in England such “a measure is unneces- 

» because there every shade of opinion finds expression in the Press. So too 
here in India there is no necessity for any action as regards newspapers which 
are published in English. There are some newspapers of that class which, in a 
general way, uphold the policy of Government. Others are stern critics of the 

licy but are moderate in tone, or are, at any rate, not uniformly and inyariably 
ostile. The Vernacular Press, on the other hand, is in a lower stage of 
. development and it is much less well-instructed. It is not too much to say — 
that, with, of course, honourable exceptions, Government is not represented 
in these newspapers in a fair manner and meets with little or no support from 
them. The Press Act can, of course, and does, control open sedition. That 
is a different matter. There is such a thing as damning with faint praise, 
and the cumulative effect of hostile criticism is great. These are the news- 
papers which reach the comparatively uneducated masses, and it is necessary 
that the masses should be given at least an opportunity of judging for 
themselves whether the hostile criticism of Government is justified, 
Government of India have left it to Local Governments to deal with the 
poblen in such a way as may seem to be best. In some provinces it may .— 
possible to subsidise existing newspapers which are of moderate tone; in 
other cases it may be necessary to assist the starting of new journals, Orit — 
may be that other better methods wil! suggest themselves. The particular 
action taken in each province is a matter of experiment; and, if the Be ea 
ment fails, it can be abandoned and some other better method ado It 
must, however, be clearly understood that there is an evil to be grappled with 
and that it is the duty of Government to take steps to reduce it. 


“ Lastly, I wish to bring to notice that though this resolution is; technically. 
speaking, in order, in that it aims at a reduction of the special grant to Bengal, _ 
the subject-matter is one which would more suitably be discussed in the local 
Legislative Council. The Local Governments are, of course, responsible for 
the particular methods adopted for giving effect to the general policy of the 
Government of India. : 
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“ With these remarks, Mr. Chintstaann: I suggest that the resolution 
not be adopted hy the Government of india,” 


» 
" The Hon’ble ama Buvrenpranata Basu: “T am afraid, Bir, 1 
ere is some misapprehension of the grounds upon which I have put my r 
lution ; but before I ‘eal with them I must say at the outset that’ in "on 












at T have to offer in this Council I had not even in 
e before my mind the personality of the gentleman who fess 
ed in Bengal for editing the newspaper that has been subsidised by 
t, and in all the remarks which t ave made I have not for a 
thought of him. TI share with my Hon'ble friend Mr. Gokhale— who 
Be does not ?-~- the great esteem in which my countrymen hold Babu 
a Nath Sen. He has laid the countr under great obligation to him 
r services in the past ; but there must be, and there is, a limitation even to the 
atest man; and in the task which Babu Narendra Nath Sen has undertaken 
believe he has bargained to do a work which will be beyond even his powers, 
namely, to preserve au attitude of perfect independence and at the same time 
_ to make the people believe, with the subsidy behind him, that he has preserved 
such an attitude. I will say at once that I fully recognize that there is an 
_ evil to he combated and put down ; in fact, in my own speech I’ have referred 
_ to it. All that I have ventured to demonstrate is that the method that has 
been selected, instead of combating the evil, will aggravate it: that is my 
| position. It will lead to turther hostility and bitterness. It would be quite 
a different matter if the Government had started a newspaper of its own, for 
- then there would be no possibility of a belief that, in the garb of independent 
advice, what the people were receiving was the opinion of Government. The 
ple would like to hear first hand what the Government has got to say in 
oe sae or in explanation of its own measures; and when the Government 
makes a statement, it is taken as a statement by Government of its objects and 
reasons; but when a third party makes the statement, it comes from one 
who is more or less in the ‘confidence of Government and whose 
olicy must necessarily be guided by the support that he receives from 
Sereanant. That is the objection that we have ventured to urge against 
this method of trying to meet the evil. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Huda 
says that this is the best method suited to meet the evil. I really fail to see— 
even the Hon’ble Mr. Earle has not adopted that position—on what 
os he considers that this method of subsidising a Vernacular paper is the , 
est method of meeting the evil that has arisen, and I conceive that there will 
be great difficulties and complications. There are, and there are bound 
to be, matters of pee interest in which different sections of the people might 
be opposed to each other ; and the attitude which this paper will take upon 
uestions like these will surely embarrass the Government in its relations to 
the people. That isa view which should not be lightly set aside. I regret, 
‘Sir, that my Hon’ble friends Mr. Dadabhoy and Mr. Chitnavis should 
oppose my resolution. I have not known of a Vernacular paper in this 
province which has said that Government was poisoning the wells to kill the 
people, or that Government was spreading plague, or that Government 
was purposely creating pestilence or famine. It may be otherwise in my 
friends’ provinces. But assuming that is so, assuming that this class of 
misguided and mischievous writers are allowed to exist and are not touched 
by the present laws that we have enacted, will the mere statement of a 
oe which will live upon a Government subsidy remove or check 
the evil ? That is the question which has got to be considered ; and I would 
ask my Hon'ble friends to consider that question graf and dispassionately. I 
Was surprised to hear from the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid that a pe 
conducted by the State will not have the same weight as a paper conducted 
by a private individual, However high the position of the private individual 
Pa “whatever may be the weight of his authority, that position and 
that weight are bound to be deleteriously influenced by the support that the 
Government will openly give him. ; 
__. “My friend the Hon’ble Mr. a agrees with me in the abstract 
PE od _ Does it strike him as to why laws which are right in the abeteast 
misca: oe wag get eg sh wth ae aa: which these laws 
york, and do realise why these laws, whi in other countries, 
do not hold good in our country, because of the difference in the sens 
lication? I pointed out—I referred to the experience of Lee-Warner’s 
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book. Men connected with the’ Universities will at once assure this Council — 
of the immense mischief which that book created. It would not be a rash 
assumption for me to say it, that much of the state of things which we lament 
to-day might be attributed to the influence which this book exercised upon 
young minds over a series of years. There are many ways in which Govern- 
ment may check the evil. My friend Mr. Gokhale has indicated to some 
extent what those ways may be. wis 

“One of my friends has said that if this motion of mine had been for 
increasing the grant by a lakh of rupees to enable the Government of ngal 
to start a paper of its own, he would have seen his way to support me ; Lee 
I am here, Sir, not for the purpose of submitting constructive schemes, for 
unfortunately the Governments of this country seldom consult blicmenin 
the schemes they frame, and no wonder that their schemes, like the schemes Pe seme 
another class of beings, ‘aft gang agley ’, but my duty here was to point 
out that the present scheme is not at all a suitable scheme for the object — 
intended to be achieved. These are the only observations with which I beg to 
put my resolution to the House.”’ 

The Council divided :— | 

Ayes—9. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur ; tle Hon’ble 
Mr. Subba Rao; the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale; the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar; the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; the Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad 
Ali Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabad; the Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath 
Basu; the Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha; and the Hon’ble Mr. 
Mazharul Haque. : 









Noes—44. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Andrew ; the Hon’ble Mr. Quin; the Hon’ble Mr. Birkmyre ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Madge; the Hon’ble Mr. Graham ; the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath ; 
the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David; the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Phillips; the Hon’ble Mr, Dadabhoy ; the Hon'ble Mr. Gates; the Hon’ble 
Maung Bah Too; the Hon’ble Lieutenant Malik Umar Hayat Khan; the 
Hon’ble Sardar Partab Singh; the Hon'ble Lieutenant-Colonel Davies ; the 
Hon'ble Mr. Slacke; the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart-Wilson ; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dempster ; the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey; the Hon’ble Sir T. R. 
Wynne; the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven; His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; 
the Hon'ble Mr. Carlyle ; the Hon’ble Mr. Butler; the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali 
Imam ; the Hon’ble Mr. Clark ; the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson ; the 
Hon’ble Major-General Grover ; the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan; the Hon’ble Sir 
Lionel Jacob; the Hon’ble Mr. Porter; the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson; the 
Hon'ble Mr. Brunyate; the Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon; the Hon’ble 
Nawab Abdul Majid; the Hon’ble Maulvi Shams-ul-Huda; the Hon’ble Mr. 
LeMesurier ; the Hon’ble Mr. Holins; the Hon’ble Mr. Meston; the Hon’ble — 
Mr. Fremantle; the Hon'ble. Mr. Todhunter; the Hon’ble Surgeon General — 
Lukis ; the Hon’ble Mr. Grayes; and the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson. | 


So the resolution was rejected. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
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The Hon'ble Six’ Gur Frakrwoop Wrisor: “Inow have to mora Mis g 
second stage and I do not propose to offer any remarks beyond drawing attention a 


a4 
to the fact, for the information of Members of Council, that there are a few ba 
changes in regard to the heads which are attributable to the changes which hav 
taken place in the constitution of the Government of India. The creation of an 
Education Department has necessitated the removal of one or two heads fro "Eee 
one Department to another and, of course, they will therefore be taken in ch ge 
by other Members than took charge of them last year. There is a further slig 
change in om, to the particular heads for which I have to answer. Salt | 
Excisethave been transferred to my Hon’ble friend the Member for Comm 
end Industry.” : bee, 
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PMs Stay te a : OPIUM. 


je Hon'ble Sz Sassoon Davrp: “Bir, I ber to move t 
; Diverse saint gz move the following 


“a . “Phat this Connoil recommends that the quantity of opium for rt to Si 
_ other markets ontside China be taken at 10,000 instond” af 16,000 chests, ad Pea vais et 
Re. 2,500 instead of Rs, 1,500 in the Budget Estimates. 


____ “My resolution refers to that portion of my Hon’ble friend the Finance 
Minister's speech which deals with the disposition and apportionment of the 
' number of chests of Bengal opium between China 
- markets outside China. 

-_ “The alteration which my resolution embodies arrives at higher figure by 

_ 10 lakhs of revenue, and when I have made it clear, I feel no doubt that the 
_ Hon’ble the Finance Minister and the Council will see their way to adopt 
the resolution. 

_. “I desire in the first place that the total number of chests allocated for 

| Si a and other markets outside China may be reduced from 16,000 to 

10, chests. my. investigations into the statistics of the last few years 

has unmistakably demonstrated that the exports to Singapore and other markets 

outside China have not exeeeded the average of 14,000 chests per annum, and 

that out of that quantity between 3 and 4 thousand chests were annually 
shipped from those ports to China. . . 

“Tt is evident, therefore that these markets do not {require for their own 
consumption more than 10,000 chests a year. : 

“IT am surprised to see from the Financial Secretary’s memorandum that it 
is expected that 20,000 chests or double the quantity of this annual average 
consumption will be sold for Singapore during the next financial year. 

“In the second place, I am strongly of opinion that if the number of chests 
is reduced from 16,000 to 10,000 for the calendar year, Singapore market opium 
would certainly realise the same price as China opium, viz., Rs. 2,500 instead of 
Rs. 1,500 per chest, and perhaps more, because 10,000 chests, as T have shown 
above, are about the actual requirements of those markets and there will be no 
other source of supply. 

“T do not wish to commit myself by saying, as I said last year, that the 
budgeted figure of Rs. 2,500 per chest for China is too low. Everything depends 

upon the result of the negotiations now going on in Pekin. But I can say 
with confidence that if our Government succeed, which we all hope they will, in 
safeguarding the legitimate interests of the trade so long as the trade remains, 
next. year this time there will be another great windfall from opium notwith- 
banding the budgeted figure of Rs. 2,500 per chest against Rs. 1,750 for the past 
year. On other grounds too I contend that my resolution should commend 
itself to the pooretonce of this Council. It would have the effect of restraining 
the smuggling of opium from Singapore and elsewhere into China, and by 
adopting it we would be practically furthering the cause of which the 
Hon’ble Finance Minister expressed himself the other day in such warm 
‘terms of approval. ‘ 

“We would also be meeting the protestations of China, of which we have 

heard so much, that despite the anxious desire and the restraining influence 

| that has been studiously exercised by the Government of India, the China 
market has been flooded with Indian opium. 

Sir, to sum up the situation briefly, my resolution if adopted will lead to 

the following advantageous results. It will strengthen the position of Goy- 

arnment both in regard to their own finances and in their relations with 

na, Government will have 6,000 unsold chests for future are represent- 

a net revenue of one crore and a half or poe more. We shall hear the 

f the complaint from the Chinese that India is placing on their markets 
‘number of chests than what has been actually promised. It will also 
ce considerably the unfair competition to which the legitimate trade with 
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China is exposed owing to opium pire 
temptation of large profits arising out of the vas 
sure Government are anxious to protect tl 
China by securing them against lege Pry: 
be-attained without in any way dislocating the udget 
improving them by 10 lakhs. _ me: 
_ “With these words, I ask the Council to adopt this resolution, ving m 
remarks until the Budget discussion as to the treatment meted out to B 
merchants by the Chinese authorities. nial taht ie 





The Hon'ble Srz Guy Freerwoop Wirson: “The Hon'ble Member, in 
manner to which I can take no exception, has alluded to the difference between 
the result of our sales and the forecast which we took last year, and he 
as well as others has indulged in the pleasurablo occupation of se ms 
‘T told you so. I do not deny, and we never contended last year, that — 
their forecast was altogether unreasonable. Our statements in Council last 
year showed that we fully recognised the possibility of ours being an under- 
estimate ; but the figure we took for opium was not the result of timorous or 
hapazard calculation, but what we considered to be prudent. What we main- — 
tained all through is that no prudent, indeed, no reasonable, man would base a — 
budget on the wild fluctuations of a speculative, T may even say an emotional, 
market, 


“TI take this opportunity of saying that in my opinion our attitude was 
sound as is evidenced by the extraordinary and hysterical communications which 
throughout the year I have been receiving almost daily from those interested 
in the opium trade. The alternations in their feelings of confidence and des- 
pair nearly exceeded the remarkable fluctuations which haye taken place in the 

rice of opium. I do not know what the price may be or may not be this year, 
but I shall be very glad indeed if it turns out to be higher than that which I 
had taken, But there is no desire on my part to budget for a windfall, and [- 
still maintain that ordinary pradence necessitated great caution in forecasting 
the prices for the future. 


“Coming now to the main point, which he pressed upon. us, I may say that 
Ihave listened with great interest to the speech of my Hon’ble friend opposite. _ 
He naturally takes a very great interest—a personal interest—in the opium — 

uestion, and is thoroughly conversant with it. I am placed at a ve pe 
disadvantage in replying to him, inasmuch as in taking the course which the . 
only one open to me I ig. admit that I lay myself open to the charge of not — 
meeting the points which he has raised. I would ask him, however, to accept 
my assurance that if I do not do so it is not from any desire to treat him caya- — 
lierly or from any lack of respect for the arguments which he has advanced, I 
can only repeat the assurances which I gave in my Financial Statement with © 
regard to the attitude of the Government of India. We are fully mindful of | 
our duty to safeguard to the utmost extent possible the rights of the Yndian opium 
traders and to do our utmost to get justice done to them ; but beyond that I can o 
say no more, and for this reason : negociations of the most delicate character _ 
are at the present moment going on in Pekin, and I will tell the Hon'ble | 
Member quite candidly that I am afraid of saying anything more lest I ld 
injure those very interests which he has at heart. a 


“ I cannot accept the resolution.” oe Saas 













'The Hon’ble Str Sassoon Davrp: “My object-in moving this mr 
tion was to put the merchants dealing with China on the same footing as th 
of the Straits Settlements and other countries outside China, By making t 
differential treatment in the price of opium, I am sure the merchants in 
will be very badly handicapped, and it is only with that view that I wish 
the treatment of the merchants dealing 1 China should be on the 
equal footing as those of other places.” ' 


The resolution was put and rejected, 8 
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af INTERPRETATION OF RULES. 
‘The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnane: « Sir, before I proceed to the first of the 
‘series of resolutions of which I have given notice, I would like to get one or 
two ° i cleared up in the remarks which you made in this Council yester- 
day a the interpretation to be placed upon some of the rules; and i hope, 
__ therefore, that you will permit me to address to you a few observations. 


“Sir, the rules which govern these discussions re uire, first, that our 
_- resolutions should refer to specific entries in the Financial tatement ; secondly, 
_ that they should be clearly and precisely expressed and should raise definite 

Issues; and, thirdly, what youmentioned yesterday, that the discussion should 

be limited to the ‘subject’ of the resolution, and should not extend to any 
matter as to which a resolution may not be moved. In addition to these 
requirements, however, it appeared to me yesterday that two other limitations 
would be introduced by the interpretation ‘placed on these rules by you, if that 
interpretation, as understood by me, were to be enforced, One is that the pro- 
posers of resolutions should also state how effect is to be given to their proposals, 
and secondly, that the whole of the proposals, whatever the may be, should be 
such as could be carried out during the year following. Now Sir, if your first 
dictum merely means that we should indicate in our speeches, supporting our 
resolutions, what steps may he taken by Government to reduce or raise expendi- 
ture, as the case may be, in the direction indicated by us, I have nothing to say ; 
I accept that at once and it would be on those lines that all my remarks will 
be made, If, however, the dictum means that I should point out exactly how 
the particular reductions proposed are to be effected, well, all I can say is that 
that is entirely beyond any non-official Member of this Council. 1¢ would be 
@ good reason for the Member in charge to urge, in opposing a given motion, 
that the motion was not practicable; and if, vy any chance, the proposer 
succeeded in getting the Council to accept it, the Government could yeto it on 
that ground. But my contention is that it cannot be ruled out of order 
on that ground. ‘The whole position comes to this: here is the Budget State- 
ment placed before us, asking us to assent to certain entries, I say that a 
particular entry should be a little less than what is proposed; if the Council 
accepts the view, the matter to Government; if it does not, the matter 
drops. The only thing that the Government may fairly insist upon is that the 
proposal should be such that it should be within the competence of the Depart- 
ment concerned to give effect to it, and that no large questions of policy beyond 
the competence of the Department should be raised. 


“ As regards the other point, I would respectfully submit, Sir, that it would 

he enough if a beginning could be made in the direction indicated during the 

_ budget year, and the whole proposal need not be carried out in the course of 

' that year. : 

“ Finally, Sir, one word about the purposes of these motions. It appeared 

to me that wane observations on this int cones that the resolutions, of which 

T have given notice, travelled really ci e purposes which these rules have 

~ in view. Now, Sir, may I respectfully point out that last year precisely similar 

resolutions were allo nd we hadat that time in the chair Sir Harvey 

umson, who as Home ral al in concert with the Law Member, was the 

author of these rules. He certainly would have called me to order if my reso- 

_ lutions had gone beyond the purposes of the rules. However, I hope I take it 

that, if I = to the lines which I have indicated in a general way, I shall 
uve no difficulty on any point of order.” . ; 


Tax Presipexr: “I am very glad that the Hon’ble Member has given 
2; race h to state the position more clearly, I will begin where he 
_A precedent is uot made ina day, and if a mistake was made last 
ye nh do coe Airaatbe sayfa oo Oi are not bound by See 
_ In the next place, I would say that w ‘said yesterday was inten ly 
_ by way of indication of the i retation which twonia place upon the rule, 
?p of well-meant advice to Hon'ble Members who had resolu- 
_ Now, what I said then was, and what I say now is, thata 

2 lS aan ee tantse vICca” 
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resolution should be what it purports to be. It ought not to be used 
for raising questions unconnected with the substance of the resolution, and 
think that that sufficiently arises out of rule 18 which the Hon’ble Member 
has quoted. See 3 
As to the other point, the advice which I gave, that Hon’ble Mem- 
bers should, in moving their resolutions, indicate in what manner effect should 
be given to their proposals—that, of course, is nota point of order except 
in so far as their doing so may be an evidence of good faith and goes to show 
that a resolution is really a genuine one and not intended to serve any — 
ulterior object. But as a matter of advice I think it is goodadvice. Of course” 
I never intended to imply that an Hon’ble Member in proposing a 
reduction should state exactly where every rupee of that reduction should fall ; 
but I do think that he should be able to show that the reduction is practic. — 
able and how it should be effected during the course of the year to which 
the Financial Statement relates. I hope that what I have said will satisfy — 
the Hon’ble Member that I have no intention of straining the rules; — 
in fact, my desire is to allow Hon’ble Members the utmost possible lati- 
tude which is consistent with the , practical, reasonable and business-like 
conduct of our affairs. I have sufficient confidence in the skill and experience 
of the Hon’ble Member as a debater to be sure that whatever interpretation is 
placed upon the rule, he will be able to say whatever he wishes to say.” 


OPIUM. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gox#axx : “Sir, I do not wish to move the resolution® 
about opium, of which I have given notice, in view of the fact that the Depart- 
ment is more or less a doomed Department now. It is quite true that threatened 
men live long ; but as the expenditure in this Department will now necessarily 
be curtailed, I wish to withdraw my resolution.” 


Tur Prestpent: “ The resolution is withdrawn.” 


MINT. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuarz: “Sir, I beg leave to move that this Council 
recommends that the expenditure under Mint be reduced by Rs. 50,000. It is: 
somewhat unfortunate that the first of the series of resolutions which I have to 
move should be about a Department about which I have to say the least ; but as 
Mint happens to come first, I must state what I have to say ina few words, I 
find, Sir, on an analysis of the figures for the last few years that the charges of 
this Department —I am confining myself to establishment charges and contin- 
gencies—are a very variable amount. LHyidently, when there is money to be 
spent, the charges go up; when there is no money to be spent, the Finance 
Depavtnent is able to cut down the expenditure on establishment charges and _ | 
contingencies. I find, for instance, that, as in the case of many other Depart- — 
ments, the highest acon of expenditure was reached in 1907-08. As I 
have already said» 1 am confining myself to charges in connection with — 
establishments and contingencies, and I may state that in connection with — 
most other Departments I will do the same. I find that these charges, which, — 
in 1905-06, were 6'9 or, say, 7 lakhs for the Mint Department, rose to nearly — 
9 lakhs in 1907-08, antl that was the highest point reached. Then — 
Hon’ble Member, ny in view of the deficit which was then 
put on a brake, and we find that in the next year—1908-09—the fell from 
9 lakhs to 7°13 lakhs. The next year, é.¢., in 1909-10, they fell still further. | 
They fell to Rs. 6,69,000. That is the lowest figure reached by thes 

in recent times. Now, Sir, I find that there is a tende 
for these charges to go up again: is it because the stringency 


————— 














* « That this Council recommends that the expenditure under Opium be redueed by Rs, 60,000.” ; 
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ial position is disappearing ? And I would like to know why this is 
ing. Last year the Department budgeted for Rs. 7,13,000, * ine the 
revised estimate is less; this year they have again budgeted for Rs. 7,23,000, 
This is a figure about Rs. 54,000 in excess of the figure for 1909-10, 
and my point is that, as the charges of this Department appear to be 
elastic, capable. of g§ cut down when the Government wants to cut 
__-them down, and liable, to go up and up pretty largely, when Govern- 
- ment have money, in view of the debate on retrenchment we had the 
other day and of the necessity for finding money for many other objects, 
the budget grant for expenditure under this head should be cut down 
by, say, Rs. 50,000, which I propose in my resolution. Another thing 
to which I wish to draw the attention of the Council in this connection is that 
in the Calcutta Mint, while other charges have been kept down, and are, asa 
matter of fact, showing a lower and lower level, the charges in connection with 
Direction and Office have been steadily rising. In 1905-06 they were 
Rs, 66,000 ; in 1908-09 they reached the highest point, about Rs. 85,000 ; 
and for 1909-10, the last year for which ffigures are available to me, I find 
they were at Rs. 75,000. Now this steady rise in Direction and Office charges 
requires some explanation, and L hope that that explanation will be forth- 
coming. 
: “One more suggestion and I have done, I find that there are seven 
appointments in this Department with salaries ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 3,000, and there is not a single Indian among them. Tf, in the course of the 
next year, a vacancy occurs, either temporary or permanent, and if the Hon’ble 
Member will see his way to appoint an Indian, even if he does not give him a 
lower salary, he will be able to effect a saving in exchange compensation 
ullowance; and I propose that he should take advantage of any such 
sane arising. With these few words, Sir, I commend this proposal to the 

un > / 
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The Hon’ble Str Guy Fuzetwoop Wiison: “I may remark, Sir, that 
the salaries are consolidated salaries, so my Hon’ble friend’s plan would not save 
a penny if Lappointed an Indian to-morrow morning. I now come to the ques- 
tion which he has raised, and very reasonably, namely, that the higher appoint- 
ments in the Mint are not given to Indians. They are limited to five, and 
under an old regulation, a regulation for which I ‘am not answerable, they 
are reserved for officers of the Royal Engineers. The decision was arrived ° 
at years ago, and as long as those appointments are allotted to Royal Engineers, 
Royal Engineers will have to be appointed to them. As regards the subor- 
dinate skilled class employed in the Mint, an intimate acquaintance is necessary, 
which can be only based on expefience, with the complicated machinery which 

| is used in the Mint. §o far as I am able to understand a somewhat technical 

" case, it is only the people who have been more or less trained in places in 
Scotland where this particular machinery is made who are competent to deal with 
it. That accounts for these few appointments not being given to Indians. 

“‘Tmay also allude to the Assay Office, which is part of the Mint, but which 

* my Hon’ble friend has not dealt with ; but I prefer to deal with it, otherwise 
we may havea resolution in connection with Assay. The higher appoint- 
ments are four and they are limited to members ‘of the Indian Medical 
Service, in which service there are a great number of Indians, and distin- 
guished Indians. Any Indian officer in.that Service would be considered 
for any of these appointments if he liked to apply for it; but none has ever 
yet applied for it. 

___ “The Hon’ble Member has alluded to the great rise which took place in 


ee : “The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnare: “ In 1907-08.” 
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The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fierrwoop Wison: “1906-07, I understand. 
wever, it does not matter. It was the year when the coinage, as is 
1in the knowledge of my Hon’ble friend, was in excess of what it had 
seen before. ‘Che fact is that in the case of the Mint it is the one Depart- 
‘the relation is absolutely between the cost of the 
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establishment and the uctive power of that establishment. Thi 
Member knows that I have set my face against anything like undu 
or unnecessary coinage. But it is in the slack years, and only in 
‘years, that we can take advantage of the Mint being more or 1] 
worked to recoin obsolete and worn out Ae ee and watched it 
most carefully and personally, and that is what? we have been doin; 
I must also point out to the Hon'ble Member that when we get a slack year, 
unless I do find some means of employing the Mint, the greater on 
of that subordinate class which is entirely Indian would have to be turned — 
out into the streets, and it is partly from a consideration for these people whom 
we employ that I allow the minting to goon of obsolete and worn out rupees — 
so as to avoid wholesale discharges. 1 fT 
“T now come to the question which he has alluded to of 1907-08 
(I made a mistake about the other year), The increase which he alluded 
to was attributable to the introduction of electric power into the 
Mint. It was a perfectly legitimate intrease. There is thus no real increase 
in the expenditure of the Mint so far as Tam able to ascertain, and 
I have taken trouble to ascertain it, to the best of my ability. What-— 
ever apparent increase there is, is due to increase of coinage and therefore ‘OF i 
receipts. As I have already explained, when we are not coining, as yas 
we sometimes are, new rupees, we are bound to take that opportunity of replace 
ing coinage which is not fit for circulation. ¢ 
“T hope that with this explanation my Hon’ble friend will realise that in 
connection with the Mint as with the other Departments which come under 
my jurisdiction, I have made every effort to control expenditure, to introduce _ 
economy and at the same time to safeguard the vested interests of people who 
very often cannot speak for themselyes—the subordinate Indian class in our 
employment.” ; 


The Hon’ble Mn. Goxnaue: “There is only one point on which I 
should like to hear a word of explanation, and that is why the- charges are 
going up again after having gone down up to 1909-10. I recognise that 
during that year and the previous year the charges were going down. They 
reached their lowest point in 1909-10—Rs. 6,69,000. There is no new coi 

oing on now, and I want to know why the charges are going up again. 
on’ble Member has budgeted for Rs. 7,238,000 for next year.” 


The Hon’ble Siz Guy Furerwoop Wiison: “I hayealready explained 
to the Hon’ble Member that the relation between increase and decrease in 
the cost of the Mint is the relation which exists.between more coining and less 
coining.” eS 


The Hon’ble Mx. Goxuaze: “1 do not wish, Sir, that the resolution 
should be put to the vote. After what has fallen from the Hon’ble Member, 
I would like to withdraw it.” 


The resolution was withdrawn. 













FAMINE GRANT. 


The Hon’bleMr. Goxnate: “Sir, I beg to move that this Couneil 
recommends that the allotment of seventy-five lakhs of rupees under Famine — 
Relief and Insurance, which is pro to be devoted to red or 
avoidance of debt, be abolished, or, at any rate, suspended till i 
necessary to borrow again for meeting famine expenditure, 

_ “Sir, Thad moved a similar resolution in the course of the fina 
discussion of last year, and the first part of this resolution, at any re 
a repetition of that resolution. In view of what the Finance Minister 
yesterday, that he would consider the desirability of creating a sinki 
of a definite amount, there is not much point in my pressing this - 
on the attention of this Council. But Hon'ble M 
to consider the question, He has not promised definitely to create a six 
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that he may. not create it after all, in which case 
. : er my protest this particular allotment 
s. Sir, as I pointed out yesterday, for the next year, with this 
i of 75 lakhs, the total sum devoted to the reduction of debt will 
nount to 2 crores, and in addition to that, whatever surplus you may get 
under Opium, whether it be 2 crores or 3 or 4, will probably be devoted to 
the reduction of debt. Now, Sir, as regards the amount allotted under 
Railways to capital redemption, that is laid down by Statute. The annuities 
have to be paid in accordance with a Parliamentary Statute, and-therefore it is 
me run wo to touch them, though we may take them into account for finding 
_. out how much money is being devoted to the extinguishing of debt, But 
_ this amount of 75 lakhs is entirely in the discretion of the Government of 
| India, and by the Government of India I mean the Government of India 
__ with the sanction of the Secretary of State. Last year, in dealing with this 
_ question, I gave a brief history of this Famine Insurance Fund. I pointed 
out then that when this fund was created in the seventies—towards the end’ 
of the seventies—it was calculated by the Government of Lord Lytton that, 
taking a period of about 10 years, the Government of India might reasonably 
_» be ed upon to meet a famine expenditure of about 15 crores of rupees, 
or a crore and a half every year. That amount was based on a consideration 
» of what the Government had spent and what the Government had lost in 
the famine of 1874 in Bengal and the famines of 1876 to 1878 that ravaged 
Madras, Bombay and other parts of India. This was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, and special taxes imposed to provide an annual margin 
_~ of a crore and a half for this purpose. Later on it came to be laid down that 
half of this grant should be devoted to protective works—railways and irrigation, 
Of course the first claim on the money is that of actual Famine Relief ; 
but when there is no famine, as there is none this year, and I hope 
there will be none next year, half is devoted to protective works—at one time 
both railways and irrigation and now only irrigation—and the other half is 
devoted to a reduction or avoidancé of debt. Now, in view of the fact that 
our unproductive debt is extremely small, and there is another provision 
made for reducing the debt, I think this grant ought to be made available to 
the people of this country for other purposes. I would like, for instance, this 
to be applied to the improvement of the agricultural classes, the classes that 
suffer most from famine, so that it will not be diverted from the real main 
object for which it was created, namely, to enable these to better resist the 
attacks of famine. Famine relief is a direct form of giving relief, and must, 
_ of course, have precedence; but protective railways and irrigation are only 
an indirect form, and they need not be the only indirect form ; there are 
_ other indirect forms which might do as well. If, for instance, you give 
agricultural education to the agriculturists, if you help them to acquire 
industrial education, if small industrial occupations are promoted—in these — 
and various other ways you can enable the agriculturists to better resist and 
tide over the effects of a famine. My proposal, therefore, is that this grant 
of 75 lakhs should be abolished altogether, and the money thus set free be 
devoted to some object which will improve the conditions of the agriculturists 

is and enable them to resist famine. 
cys 2 








_ “Tf, however, the Government are unwilling to do this, I urge that the 
 acsdgpho at least be suspended till the Government find it necessary to 
be again for meeting famine expenditure. Lord Lytton’s Government 
expected that every ten years they would have to borrow, in the absence of 
_- some’spocial provision, such as they proceeded to make, a sum not exceedi 
oy Sioa ‘Phin ‘iad’ Gated, 2 h calculation. Now, duri the last 10 
‘12 years we have had several severe famines; but even after finding all the 
penditure required for the famines, the Government have realized surpluses 
xceeding 20 millions, and they would have had large surpluses even if the 
imine grant had not existed. Therefore, there is no occasion now for a special 
int in this connection, and no special provision should be made till the 
nt find it nevessary to borrow again. I therefore beg-to move this 
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"Hon'ble Mk. Mopnorkar: “ wish to rt 
and in doing so would advance some considerations other th 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale. The Famine Tnsurance Fund was 
Sat of saving the lives of people, Famines, it was recognised, w 
an +h must be regarded as occurring periodically in India, and it was cor 
necessary to have a fund which would obviate the necessity of raisix 
ree loans whenever a famine came. It was estimated that about a crore and 
a half would be required to be provided every year on the scale that 10 
years something like 15 crores would be ar for actual famine expenditure 
and for minimising their visitations. The Famine Insurance Fund hada 
chequered life and its application varied at different times. On several 
occasions it was suspended, and almost immediately after it was created, for 
nearly four years, it was applied for purposes of war and for other objects ts ia 
general administration. In recent times, however, it has been practically 
settled that in those years in which there is famine the money is to be — 
applied primarily towards famine relief, and in other years half of it should be 
set aside for protective works and half—-seventy-five lakhs—for the reduction 
of debt. Now, this is a policy which, if there had been no other disturbing __ 
factors, I for one would certainly have unreservedly accepted as a sound policy. ' 
But subsequent to 1878 developments have taken place—new scourges, devastat- 
ing epidemics and diseases have appeared which require a reconsideration of the 
policy which was laid down some years ago. We had no plague in 1878 or 
even in 1890, but now we have plague, malarial fevers and other epidemic 
diseases. What we have to face is that whereas the population in the decade 
which ended with 1891 had increased by 22 millions or nearly 11°18 per cent. ~~ 
in the subsequent decade ending with 1901 it increased by only 12 millions or | 
by less than 5 per cent. In certain provinces there was an actual decrease of 
pulation. In the Guzarat and in the Deccan and, Kanarese poe of the 
Arehratta race of the Bombay Presidency, there was a decrease of nearly 4} per 
cent. In Ajmere-Merwara there was a decrease of 15 per cent; in Berar there 
was a decrease of 5 per cent.; in the Central Provinces there was a decrease of 
8'4 per cent. Thus, instead of a normal growth of population, we find that_ the 
opulation has actually gone down. in several provinces. In the years which 
ve elapsed between 1899 and 1909, in these ten years we find that se : 
5} millions have died from plague alone. These are the recorded dea 
There are probably several cases of unrecorded plague deaths, The situa- 
tion, I submit to the Council, is one which is very grave and which 
requires the most serious attention of the Government. Just as in the ease of 
famine, it was considered necessary to “apply large funds to the saving 
of human life, here has arisen an occasion when large funds are also 
required for saving human lives from epidemies.. The question is one | 
which depends mainly with the Imperial Government. Last year, when in | 
regard to general sanitation in the Oentral Provinces and Berar I brought 
forward a resolution, the official representative pointed out to me what was 
being done and how all that the Local Government was in a position to do © ei 
was done by the Administration. Well, the Hon’ble Mr. Phillips pointed ont — 
that in that year and in the year preceding they had been receiving from 
Rs. 2,10,000 to Rs. 2,28,000. In the years immediately preceding, however, 
we had only Rs, 6,000, Rs. 9,000 and Rs, 13,000, all set down as given for pur- 
of sanitation. The Hon’ble Mr. Meston, on behalf of Government, sai 
the Central Provinces were unable to carry out the necessary sanitary 
because the Administration was in a condition approaching bankruptcy. Ws 
this is a question which has to be considered in a its seriousness. ‘The casi 
the Central Provinces is typical of the other provinces. If the populat 
not only not increasing in its normal ratio but is actually going down, th 
behoves Government to take vigorous steps for combating these scourges w 
have appeared. The difficulty which is found in regard to plague is 
ange sums are required for the purposes of srigen. Uta to people to go 
and for spreading inoculation. Last we were by the great medic 
authority that we have in this Council that the plague is a rat disease. 
T am not entitled to call into question the correctness of such an authorita 































figs = i bodies nor the Local 
0 mi large expendi aired for 
el to enable them to go and liye for a in the 
— i so to malaria several measures have been recom- 

d. The Local Governments there also find that th cannot at all give 
to the measures recommended because there is dearth of ‘money, [ 

appeal to the Government and to this Council to consider whether it is 
‘necessary to save human life than to have what is called conservative 
and to ha e a reputation for high credit. Sound finance is certainly 
ty; but I would submit to Government, who occupies the position . of 
amilias in this ay of India, that the credit of the family, the 
__ Hnancial position of the family, is a matter of secmdary importance to saving 
the lives of the members of the family. I consider that more than the pay- 
ment of debts, more than obtaining a reputation for being punctual in the 











_of your obligations, it is necessary to preserve the lives of the 


____,“ It might be said that the Famine Insurance Fund is one whichis in- 
tended only for the purposes of famine. Well, Sir, as Mr. Gokhale pointed 
out last year, and has been pointed out over and over again in this Council 

| on other oceas’ons, it is not at ail rare for the Famine Insurance Fund 

~~ to be diverted to other purposes than that for which it was created. On no 

less than five different occasions was it suspended and the suspension extended 

sometimes to over two years, sometimes to over three years, and was at times 

_ in whole and at times in part $0 the diversion of the Famine Insurance 

"Fund to other purposes is a thing not unprecedented. Well, after all it rests 

on Government to take the large and humane view of the subject and to decide 

whether it is not a proper one in the circumstances which have arisen, Sir, 

when we find that in certain places, for instance, like Nagpur, the headquar- 

of a province, the plague almost carries away at one visitation one man 

in every 10, when also in other places a regular decimation is going on, is 

it not necéssary for Government to step in and to take the requisite steps 
for saving human life ? 


_ “JT therefore make an “toy to all Members of this Council and to the 

Government here in India and in England and call upon them to see whether 
it is not required by the present circumstances of the country that the por- 
tion of om Famine Insurance Grant which is generally devoted to the y- 
ment of debt should not, in the peculiarly sretoetairate circumstances which 
have arisen, be preferably applied to the saving of human life.” 


_. _, The Hon’ble Mr. Musron: “The Hon’ble Mover's motion is really an 
echo of —- discussion on the subject of the sinking funds. ‘The Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale tells us again that we use our current revenues far too much 

_ for the of capital expenditure, and that we might very well allow ‘our 

debt to advance a little more rapidly and put our revenues more largely into 

_ the immediate requirements of the country. The question has been thresk ed 

_ out so often that I hope the Hon’ble Member will not accuse me of dis« 

= if I say that he given us nothing new on the subject, and I 

onestly confess that we in the Finance Department likewise have nothing 

ty on the subject, so that I am afraid we must remain mutually un- 











Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar in supporting the resolution has hinted that — 
ve and ordinary humanity are not reconcilable. I trust that in the 
hich is now | efore the Couneil there is nothing to justify that uni- 


particular form in which the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale has put his motion 
lls he Bi a casein! iar costal cat ba ae neh 
sible, For the broad purposes of his argument the Hon’ble 
ups toget ast th the Hanine Grant but all the other moneys 
whatsoeve ive dive fecgt Saree for capital purposes or 
ue into our cash balances where they become in time avail- 
God vege ae Vasile sirens Clee aoe: ihoted 






able, ( . cer + i c 
Finance Member undertook to conduct 
system in our sinking fund methods. 


“What Mr. Gokhale urges upon us, however, is th ee 0 

of the only item which is ear-marked as being utilised for the avoidance or redu 
tion of debt. Now I wish to submit to the Council that this would bea mistake 1 

less it is undertaken as part of a larger measure for the definition of our duties it 
the way of avoiding or reducing our unproductive debt. I must admit that, in 
looking through the history of our Famine Grantand the constant misrepr 
tations and misconceptions which surrounded it and the complexity of accounts: 
which it involves, one is often tempted to wish that it were possible to throw 
the whole thing overboard, to close this complicated and to deal with 
famine debts and famine charges in the same way as we with other debts 
or charges. I am afraid, however, that any such proposal would cause enormous 
misconception both in India and in England, and [ hardly think the ends to be — 
served would be worth the storm that would be aroused. That being so, isit 
not wiser to keep the Famine Grant as a tuing distinct by itself? Sanctioned 
now by long experience, it has been an in rt of our financial system 
for the last third of a century, and it is ear-marked for plain and well-defined 
purposes. We might, I think, keep our reforming zeal for the systematizing 
of the other methods by which our unproductive debt is to be reduced, * 


“There is in the actual figures, Sir, another argument against interfering 
even temporarily with the 75 lakhs whicl. in good years we tad away from the 
Famine Grant for the avoidance of debt. That argument is that if youredueed = 
your Famine Grant by one-half, as this proposal implies, it would unfortunately 
cease to be equal to the strain that is thrown upon it. Weused to keepan — 
account of the uses to which the Famine Grant was put. A few years ago 
that account was no longer made up as it used to be. Iu the discussion of the 
Financial Statement of last year, as far as I remember, the Hon’ble Mover 
of this motion brought it up to date, and I think the results he arrived 
at coincided very closely with tos we have now come to. He showed that if 
the Famine Grant had been funded from the year of its first inception in 
1878 by the payment of a million sterling every year into the Fund, the 
balance now in hand, after paying for actual famine relief and for the cost 
of protective works, would be about 4} million sterling. In reality it is consi- 
derably less ; because the later developments of famine policy tend to throw — 
a larger share of famine charges on to the ordinary expenditure. Forinstance, 
the famine policy, which was so successfully worked by the Hon’ble Mr. _ 
es ee in z e nee di aah year, had the effect of tone 
expenditure from famine works proper to an expansion of the programme a 
cctianty works, aud to that axtout ai na the ordinary Budget of the ~ 
province expenditure which was really of a famine character, In thesame — 
way the losses on famine loans and the Josses on takkavi which was given on 
such a large scale in the United Provinces never appear in our famine accounts 
at all. So that in reality the balance in our Famiue Grant would be consi- 
aoe. dey of 4} millions, and that would be the whole of the amount in 
these last 838 years which we have transferred from our Famine Fund 
Famine Grant, whatever you like to call it, to the reduction of debt. If ) 
take the figures of the last ten years, the result is still more striking. Int 
last ten years the Famine Grant would, by hypothesis, amount to 10 millions 
Tn these ten years the actual expenditure on famine relief has been 7°1 millions — 
and on protective works 2°8 millions, ora total of 99 millions, or within a_ 
decimal point of our total credit, If we had not been able to draw upon 
75 lakhs, or, if the ton’ble Member prefers to put it in this way, if we 
had suspended it in the last ten ears, our Famine Grant accounts would 
shown an actual deficit. I submit that the Famine Grant is an institu 
which we might well let alone. It is healthy tree which we have nourished 
with much care and sacrifice, and I trust the Hon’ble Member will ta 
us to cut it down for some new plantation. Possibly the next ¢ 
will be grateful to sit under its WAGE Gina 1 cha eB F 









































- Sir, that neither the 
$ new'to say on the subject, 
Member is unconvinced 

him ; but I am in hopes inal, 














unconvinced 





r by 
convineed this year, he will show himself more respons; 

after. ‘T find some comfort in the thought that fe sdsnes 
has come to the Finance Department in other matters in previous 


There is one portion of the reply of the Hon’ble Mr. Meston to 
_I would like to refer, and that is the concluding portion. The 
Ton’ble Member says that if we took the last 10 years, it would be found 
gy agri Famine Grant of a million a year Was practically exhaust- 
ed in famine relief and protective works, and that if my proposai had 
been adopted 10 years ago and if the Famine Grant had not ‘been available, 
Government would have had to show a loss account in connection with 
famines. Now, Sir, jr aap acestige a the whole spirit of the creation of 
_ the Famine Grant. When the Famine Grant was created more than 30 years 
ago by Lord Lytton’s Government, there were no large, ordinary surpluses 





e accruing to the revenues of the country to take into account. Sir John - 


_ Strachey, the Finance Minister, who created the fund, took into account 

all possibilities of the ordinary revenue, and came to the conclusion that 

the Government could not se tle out of that revenue this margin for 

famine expenditure, and therefore the Government of that time imposed extra 

_ taxation in order to have this margin. But now, when you have a large 

_ margin in vour ordinary accounts, Tdo not see what is the special object of 

maintaining a separate account of this Famine Grant and then xing that 

ne expenditure is met out of this grant. My point is this: during 

' the past 10 or 12 years, which the Hon’ble Member has taken, you have 

met the whole of your famine expenditure out of this Famine Grant, 

_ and you have had besides 23 millions or somewhere thereabout as the 

total of surpluses realized. If this Famine Grant had been abolished and the 

annual revenue reduced by its amount, even then you would have had large 

surpluses, the total being between 15 and 20 millions, instead of being between 

20 and 25 millions, Well, Lord Lytton’s Government never had such sur- 

pluses, and if they had thought that the ordinary revenues would provide such 

_ Surpluses, they would never have created this Insurance Grant. I, therefore, 

| venture to think there is not much force in the concluding portion of the 
_ Hon’ble Member's reply.” 


The resolution was put and rejected. 


a PROTECTIVE IRRIGATION. 
Kea i The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnaue: “I beg to move the next resolution which 
_ stands in my name, It is this : 


" “Phat this Couneil recommends that the allotment of seventy-five lakhs of rupees under 
Famine Relief and Insurance, which is proposed to be devoted to Reduction or Avoidance of 
ot, be transferred to Protective Irrigation.’ 








a small and vanishing debt. I would like to 


irrigation works. The Irrigation Commission’s Report shows that 
ty of room for protective irrigation in the country, They con- 
in 20 years’ time a total diture on works, which they call 
te, and those which they call unproductive, of about 28 crores. 
_ plenty of room for 2 on p ve works, and rather 
sum should go to the uction of debt, I propose that it should 
ee ae ee ee viD2 
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is not possible, I should prefer that; the amount should be spent on ; 













“tho Hon'ble Member 


yer at amy length. 
Cecil ae otsine Dalit and I deere 
ha 







_ reasonable one from his once peEY But a pussy 
my entertaining his proposal, and it Is + Wwe iven the 
addition of 18 laths re soteotive oe har “8 think breeds 
is probably as much as they can profitably spend. There is n so wasteful. 
se pouring, money into a i: a ‘will not be able to grapple with it 
satisfactorily for the time being, and therefore I do not feel that Tam able 
accept the resolution of the Hon’ble Member,” : y 


The resolution was put and rejected. — 











ACCOUNT AND AUDIT. cee! 


The Hon’ble Mn. Sussa Rao: “ My-~resolution* relates to the second \ 
entry under the head of General Administration relating to Offices of Account — 
and Audit. In the current year’s Budget the amount put down against this” 
entry is Rs. 29,24.000 and the revised estimate is Rs. 29,62,000, and the B 1 Ae 
estimate for next year is Rs. 40,85.000. This is a large increase, which is ex- 
plainei in the Financial Statement, due to the amalgamation of the two offices 
of Account and Audit, é.e., the Civil Branch and the ublic Works ce 
The entire charges of the two branches will be shown hereafter under one head. — 
But I should like to enquire whether by the amalgamation of these two | 
branches a saving is not possible. I submit that a good sum of money might 
be saved by ‘hese two branches having been amalgamated. You have now a 
Deputy Accountant General for the Civil Accounts and a Deputy Accountant. 
General for the Public Works Accounts; similarly you have Assistant 
Accountants General, Examiners, ete., in each branch. ere is a duplication 
of officers doing the same kind of work. When they are all brought together 
under one Department, I think it would be possible to have substantial 
savings eff by the amalgamation. _That is one point which I wish to 
raise in connection with this entry. 3 


“The second point I wish to raise is that the recent promotion which has 
been given to Honorary Examiners in the Public Works Branch they are now 
given the rank of Chief Accountants—has resulted in an increase in their pay, 
Formerly, they were drawing a monthly pay of Rs 350 rising to Rs. 450. 
Now they draw from Rs. 450 to Rs. 750, in two grades. All being Chief 
Accountants, they do the work of officers. Already we have about 70 officers 
in that branch and nearly 12 Chief Accountants have been added to the list 
ise: sere The question is whether the number of officers could not be 
reduced. f ; 


“Then there is a third point to which I should like to draw the attention 
of the Council. Ihave no doubt that the Hon’ble the Finance Member is 
enforcing economy by employing Indians more largely in his Department. 

I may say I have given some attention to the question of the public service. 
Of all the Departments under the Government, this Department under the 
Finance Minister, it appears to me, is most satisfactory. The conditions of — 
recruitment for Indians and Europeans here are fair; there is more comrade-— 
ship among the officers of this Department than in any other Department under 
Government. I am aware that the Hon’ble the Finance Minister is trying to 
enforce economy by a ee ae employment of Indians, and I shall ‘be very — 
pleased to be informed of which the Hon’ble Member is taking in 
that direction. I may < my satisfaction all the same with the way in — 
which this Department is re and the way in which Indians and Europeans — 
a entertained. These are the remarks which I wish to offer on this resolu- — 

on. 4 ie, ' f : 
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* That this Council resxommonds to the Governor ral in Counci ander iar 
of offices of Account and Audit be reduced by two ag yj Aisaeed a” = a Siping “ be 
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le Me , with that courtesy which always 
with me and others, told me what ae peek was. It wasa vw 
al point of internal economy, and I asked the Comptroller General to 
f ‘me with a Memorandum, thinking that the Hon’ble Member would 
ear first hand information on the subject. With your permission, 
_ Bir, and with the permission of the Council I should like to read the Memoran- 
dum of the Comptroller and Auditor General : 
One-third of the vacancies in the cadre of Public Works Accounts officers used to b® 
“y by rorepseoty neg rea yma oe’ proportion on cut down to 4th as a maximum, 
and asa pro quo 18 chief accoun' ps were created, a correspon. reduction bein 
- made in the number of accountants. . 
_ *Chief accountants are gazetted officers, and the meaning of the Hon’ble Mr. Subb— 
Rao may be that the number of officers has been increased without any increase in the work 
to be done by them. I would explain, however, in the first place that before the creation of 
these chief accountantships there was a system of giving the best accountants honorary 
% rank, and as a matter of fact, of the 13 men selected for the new posts, 1] to my 
: owledge already held gazetted rank. There was no reason therefore why they should not 
“. have been ro ta on gazetted officers’ work even before the change, which from this point 
of view may be described as mainly one of nomenclature, and nothing was said in the orders. 
creating the new class of appointments about a change in the character of the work to be 
performed by the men appointed to them. Some such change it is true is likely to oceur 
» gtadually as the result of the grant of substantive instead of honorary gazetted rank, But 
| this change would necessarily be accompanied by a redistribution of the duties of supé 
vision between the gazetted officers and the senior men in the subordinate ranks. If Mr. 
Subba Rao means that the gazetted staff have made use of the new appointments to 
relieve themselves at the expense of a subordinate establishment which with reduced numbers 
is still called upon to perform the same amount of work as before, I believe the fact ig 
otherwise. The practice indeed. has differed. Asa matter of fact, in making postings we 
consider the number of senior accountants in an office and do not discriminate between chief 
accountants and accountants of the first or second grade. . ae 
- ‘If Mr. Subba Rao wishes, I should gladly see him and, endeavour to make the positicn 
clear to him if the Finance Minister approves of, my doing so.’ , : : 
“T need hardly say that I have not the slightest objection to the Hon’ble 


Member placing himself in communication with Mr. Gillan. 


; “T now take-separately the point which my Hon’ble friend raised in regard 
_~ to the economy which might be effected by centralising the work in the office 
and avoiding duplication which has taken place in the past. 

_ T think that to a great extent I am in agreement with him, but I must 
point out that the amalgamation has only just taken place,—it is indeed barely 
complete,—and that it is impossible to effect these improvements which he indi. 
cates and at the same time safeguard what I may call vested interests, at the 
inception of an amalgamation, I am sure he would not wish wholesale | 

\ dismissals to occur. eek hs 

- Time is required and time we have not yet had. 

bas “TI think my Hon'ble friend has also made a point that work which was 

previously done by an inferior, less paid, class is now being entrusted ‘to 
yk co reymgeatg better paid class. In regard to that I may tell him quite 
eae idly that I think a good deal of the audit work in the past has not been 
_as efficiently carried out as is desirable, and I think it will periaes be neces- 
sary to use r material to produce better results. But I can assure the 
-Hon’ble Member that his suciet to run the Department as economically as is 
consistent with good work is entirely shared by those responsible for it. 
The quest ion of the more extended use of indigenous agency in the public _ 
vice— Pee ratulate my Hon’ble friend on that particular egg being at last — 
ched, and Iam also very much obliged to him for giving me ypo 
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an. ni 
> state what is peng done in that respect in the Departments which 







cadre. say that the 
characterises te on he is 













aed ete a atera etek Sand 
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Mr. Dutta, an Indian, that the enquiry into the rise of prices was certo i 


- undoubted abilities of the educated Indian. 





) -Gonsideration whether we might not make rear use 










’ Other Members of Government will no doubt rep 
own ieiciaccionn but I may now add to what I iia on the ogy a Jan 
ary that the policy of the Department of which I have the honour to be 
head is in accord with my own feelings. 5 
“The policy of the Finance Department, a policy steadily pursued | 
recently much developed, is a policy of inereasing Indian reoraitment, ' 
“The Accounts Department isa large, important and growing 
In the Accounts Department we have done a great deal in the direction I h 
indicated, and we are gradually working to a half and half division beet 
two races of the superior and gazetted service. Rt ey 
‘An Accountant Generalship is a prize appointment, and Indian members 
of the Accounts Department are equally ible with Europeans. Several — 
Indians have filled the position of Accountant General, either tem “emporaily 0 or oR 
rmanently, and at the present moment an Indian, Mr. Wagle, is oe i 
be neral of the United Provinces. 
“Tn the Civil Accounts Department or old Enrolled List as at present 
constituted, the proportions are as follows:— —_ 





Comptroller, India onee grt score senior Spek . : F 5 
Ordinary posts . . : ‘ & 29 
Probationers . . ° . . e . . ° e 5 





“The proportion in the List of the officers of the other Accounts ‘ 
_— which have only recently come under me, is not so favourable ; but 
1 recruitment for dine Departments, which have only just become a 
portion of the Finance De a aricring has now ceased as the result of the amal-— 
gamation with the old Enrolied List. The proportion of Indians to. Beh 
will, therefore, as time goes on, become greater. oy 
“But it is in our Secretariat and Headquarters establishment that our 
policy is especially noticeable. ne 
“The Deputy Comptroller General is an Indian officer of eminence on . 
whom the well-deserved honour of a C.I.E. was recently conferred, i 


“The very important appointment of Comptroller of India Treasuries is 4 
held by a Bengali. 


“Notwithstanding the excellent European material available, it wait : 










an enquiry of consummate interest and of the first importance. 


“ Finally, in the Secretariat, that holiest of the holies, I have quite r 
selected an Indian, a man of exceptional qualities, for the high post 
Assistant petpry oy Government. I mean I submitted his name 
Excellency and it has been accepted. It'is the first time, 1 think, 
Indian has held such an appointment. . 

“This is a reéerd on which we have reason, sf think, to co 
ashi ; and I bese Nee * add that, since I have been. in 
instance in which an Indian has been selected, 
mace, often at the instance of, and fis, Fiore with the Satins 


at to Government in the Finance ey 





"i lM has fallen from the Hon'ble 
on” 








HISTRATION, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, COURTS OF LAW, 
ie JAILS, POLICE, MEDICAL. 


»Hon’ble Mr. Rarity: “ Sir, T do not e to take up much of the 

time of the Council. The budget heads which T am called ta introduce 

are Registration, General Administration, Courts of Law, Jails, Police, and 

“Medical. Inasmuch as avery lucid account of the figures relating to these 

heads is given in the Memorandum explaining the details of the estimates, | - 
do vel propose to waste the time of the Council by making any detailed 
8s. "ae 


| ___ © The Council will observe that under the head of General Admiuistration 

___ =-Imperial—provision has been made for a net expenditure of Rs. 93 lakhs by 

_ the Imperial Government in connection with the visit to India of His Majesty 

_ the King-Emperor and the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and for an outlay of 

_ 2 lakhs on account of the latter ceremony by the Administrations of the North- 

West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. Increases are also observable in 

- connection with the formation of the new Education Department with a new 

Member. The net cost of the new Department including the Member’s pay is 

Rs, 1,42,000. On the other hand, the cost of the enlarged Legislative Council 

. has been less than was anticipated ; the budget for 1911-1912 showing Rs. 1°52 

lakhs as against Rs. 2°01 lakhs budgeted for 1910-1911. Under the same head— 

Provincial—the Council will observe that provision is made for an expenditure 

of Rs. 14°88 lakhs for eo camps and provincial guests in connection 

with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. Provision has also been made for 

charges for the Executive Council in Bengal fora full year. These amount 

to’ Rs. 2 lakhs. As against the outlay of ‘71 lakh on the removal of the 

offices from Shillong to Dacca, savings are expected on hill allowances and 
contingent charges. 

“Under the head of Law and Justice—Provincial—the Council will 
observe that the payment of fees to lawyers in connection with the prosecution 
of special crime accounts for increases in the revised budget for 1910-1911 of 

_ Ks. 7°31 lakhs in Bengal, and of something like Rs. 1} lakhs in both Eastern 

* Bengal and Assam and Bombay. Happily large decreases in respect of such 

diture are. anticipated in the year 1911-1912, namely, Rs. 5°17 lakhs 
in Bengal,and Rs. 1°11 lakhs in Bombay. 


“Under the head of Police—Provincial—there will be a large increase of 
over Rs. 42°03 lakhs in connection with the furtherance of reforms, and in 
_ Bastern Bengal and Assam in particular Rs. 2°50 lakhs and Rs. 2°75 lakhs 
will be eet on schemes: for the strengthening of the subordinate 
police and aan gre 7 of the river police, respectively, both of which ave 
i re ired, The Council will observe that municipalities in Ajmer- 
_ Merwara, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province and in the 
_ Punjab are being relieved of all police charges with effect from 1911-1912. , 





“Under the head of Medical—Provincial—the budget for 1911-1912 

shows that special provision has heen made in Bengal for the improvement of 
the prospects of Civil Assistant Surgeons and in the United Provinces and 

astern Bengal and Assam for the improvement of the prospects of Sub- 
stant Surgeons. In the United Provinces also a special provision of -44 
has been made for the Medical College, Lucknow, which will, if possible, 
be opened in October 1911. It will be remembered that His Majestv the 
‘ing-Emperor laid the foundation-stone of this college on the ors iniis 
dia. In Bengal provision has been made for a new Chit’s : 

held by an Indian. Ihave no further remarks to make in 
» heads.” ae shy “ i : i ; “ J 
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_ ‘on’ble Mr. Sacucurpananba Sinwa: “I rise 
ution standing in «Phat this Council 
well equipped 






my name: ‘That this 
with official literature and works bear 
affairs should be attached to the Council Chamber.’ I may first of a 
Sir, in view of some misapprehension on the pent of the Maharaja | 
‘Burdwan, that I do not necessarily mean by the Cor this” 
oom, but anywhere, in the Government Secretariat close to the Additi on: 
embers’ room. Now, Sir, I shall say a few words in support of this. 
lution. Since yesterday there has been in this Council what examinees in thi: 
- country call a ‘massacre of the innocents’, and of all the resolutions sub- 
itted to the Council so far, not one has been accepted by the Government. 
T trust that this resolution of mine, which is a very simple and inflocuous one, — 
will find favour with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Earle. I put this resolution. 
before this Council on the strength of an item in the Financial Statement 
that out of two lakhs and one thousand budgetted for the expenses of the 
Council in the current year, the revised figures show that only one lakh and ~ 
thirty-six thousand has been spent and that there is a saving this year of 
Rs. 65,000. This saving cannot be more usefully employed than in furnishing 
us with a library well supplied with official literature and works on blic 
affairs. Had I been light-minded, I might have asked, for instance, this 
money might be spent on restoring to us the privilege of having the red-robed | 
chaprasis, a privilege which was taken away from us last year by some - 
cheese-paringly economical officials. I beg to assure the Council that some 
of us attach considerable value to the great privilege of being followed by a 
red-coated minion, especially with an open umbrella to protect us from the | 
sun, Or I might have gone further and asked for free lunches to be sw lied 
to Members of this Council, who now have to go outside for lunch. But being, 
as I flatter myself, quite a serious-minded Member, I have asked for a thing 
which will be useful to all my colleagues who may want to do their work a 
perly in this Council. I am fortified in pressing my demand by the fact 1 
even my esteemed friend the Malik Sahib has promised to give me his — 
‘and this in itself speaks volumes in favour of my resolution, Spea ing 
seriously, Sir, I think that all the non-official Members of this Council will bear 
with me when I say that: we have felt that we have been at a very considerable 
disadvantage, in putting forward our case before our official onan for 
want of a library. I think there is some library here called the mperial 
Records, but I’ do not know where it is and I do not think it is quite easy to 
obtain access to the books there. The official Members of thi§ Council, apart 
from the fact that they have great experience of the Departments under their — 
control, have this advantage over us that they are in possession of all the records, 
papers and documents bearing on any particular question, and it is therefore _ 
so easy for them to checkmate us. i, therefore, plead for only a fair field and 
no favour, when I ask that we should be given facilities to an equal extent — 
with our official colleagues. I do not wish to take up the time of the Council 
any more, and with these words I move the resolution.” — eR Soaks. 










¥ 













The Hon’ble Lizvrenany Mark Umar Havar Kuan; “Sir, 1 heartily 
rk, yl my Hon’ble friend, because a well equipped library is a good thing 
and would be of use to all of us. And or that before anybody else gets 
up to speak on the subject, Government will accept this resolution.” = 
‘The Hon’ble Mr. Earze :.“ Sir, when I first saw this resolution, I the 
that it referred to the institution of a library attached to this Council Cl 
As regards that matter, T am authori y say that there is no room 
ip House for the purpose. - Government of India, how 
tuna. consideration the question of constructing a separ ouncil 
which would be worthy of the Imperial Council. ‘That 
be developed in the course of the year, aud, if it comes to fruition, the 

Member's suggestion for having a well-equipped library will receive th 


’ 






















oertaily deserves, ‘Por the prosent, th 
1 in th Secretariat ; but the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha has made 
4 room. Perhaps he thinks it entirely unworthy. Perhaps 
sie aioe pre penne = future library, to which 

ed, Wi yg Suggestions for improving the existi 
Bttached to the Members’ room. I think that ing pte 
caged the wishes of ae niet Member. We are quite willing 

Ovi existing room, and we g » a8 soon as ible, id 
ly satisfactory library attached to the new Council Chamber.” out ‘apa 


__ The Hon’ble Mr, SacucurpaNanpa Styua : Sir, in view of what has 
fallen from Mr, Earle, I shall certainly withdraw my resolution and not press 
it to a divisi I should just like to say one word as to the charge brought 
against me. I certainly think IT was guilty of not thanking the Law Member 
paring ther room at our disposal. Last year we had a room, 
Shoe n the third ‘storey of the garret in the Imperial buildings, and some of 
| us who have not a light figure had great difficulty in going up there. I am 
siete 5 ito the Law Member for having brought us down to his own level 
this year, ; 
_ The Hon’ble Str Guy Fuzerwoop Wison: “I did.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. SacHoutDANANDA SmvHA: “Yon did? I withdraw my 
expression of gratefulness to the Law Member and transfer it to the Finance 
Member. We have got a room, with a small collection of books, but it is. 
not a library such as the one for which I am leading. I thank if that room 
be improved in the meantime until we can lanes a grand and suitable library, 


_ it will suit our purpose equally well. I therefore withdraw my resolution.” 
ee ts he ebtaiion was withdrawn. 


POLICE (NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE). 
The Hon’ble Mr. SacnonrmaNaNnpa Stunna: “ Sir, in regard to the resolu- 
tion* which stands in my name, I shall beg leave of you to withdraw it ; but I 
shall state my reasons for withdrawing it. I frankly state that my object in- 
-S ing this resolution was to draw pointed attention to the state of affairs in 
ted orth-West Frontier Province which, in my = ae requires the vigilant 
care of the Government of India. The province has no Council of its own in - 
which the matter can be brought forward. In view of the rules, I do not think 
Tecan give them sucha satisfactory turn as to bring it under discussion in 
natal to-day, and therefore I do not want to go against the rulings on that 
point. I shail move the resolution asa general resolution hereafter and 80 
withdraw it. ”' 


: he The resolution was withdrawn, 







IRRIGATION, LAND-REVENUE, BTC, 


ee How'ble Mn Oanuris: “With regard to Irrigation all I want to sa: 
hat Ihave got from the Finance ment every penny I asked for, es 
penny that I thought could possibly be spent on the 

SHabied 


as Land-revenue, Provincial Rates and Famine Relicf are 
do not think I need add anything to what appears in the second 
roid Sthtatod ie 


ds the Forest-revenue, the high-water mark, so faras revenue 
‘as reached in 1905-1906, and since then there was a fall 
the introduction of a change in the system of working forests in 
mental work being very much curtailed. Since then, however, 
orest- ‘ue increasing again and a normal annual 
od. But I Ropes Henene: ‘ane we are on the ov of 

_ anormal increase. romising experiments have 
erat the preparation sha ak for the manufac- 
experiments are as successful as we have some 


ends that the expenditure on, Police inithe North: Went Frontier Province be reduced 
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 jt—-that, in consequence of the 



















reason to expect, the greatest step in advance will be made in 
Forest Department in this country since it first : ; 

« As regards Agriculture, I will only say one word, and that 
would ask all Members of this Council to read at all events the introdue 
portion of the Report on the Progress of ee in India for 1909-191 1 
will show the very important and practical researches that are going on both at 
Pusa and in the provinces.” vi 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuare: “Sir, I beg to move that this 
recommends that the expenditure on Scientific and other Minor Departments _ 
be reduced by Rs. 50,000. ina 

« Sir, this large head of Scientific and Minor Departments contains a | 
number of smaller sub-heads, and while I move this resolution in the ge ps 
terms put down here, I may state at the outset that as regards the work of 
many of the sub-heads, I have nothing but appreciation and T have no question 
to raise. I want to draw attention to the growth of charges and certain other 
circumstances connected with two of the sub-heads—the Survey of India and 
the Geological Survey. I find, Sir, that the expenditure on the Survey of 
India has been rising very rapidly. It was checked when the finances 
encountered those difficulties which resulted in a deficit; but then they are 
going up again. I find, taking the figures for the last 5 or 6 years, that the 
charges for the Survey of India, which were about 17°8 lakhs in 1905-1906, rose 
in four years, that is, in 1909-1910, to 28°6 lakhs. Tt was an increase of nearl 
11 lakhs or about 60 per cent. in four years. Then there was a fall, a 
due, I believe, to the deficit and the brake put on by the Finance Department 
in consequence. But that was only temporary, and with easier finances the 
tendency for the charges to go up again has rea: peared. The charges, which, — 
in 1909-1910, were 28°58 lakhs, have fallen during the current year to 2816 — 
lakhs, which is the revised estimate figure; but in the next year's budget Thon 
vision has again been made for 28°86 lakhs. This isa higher figure ial, 
the highest ever reached by the charges at any time during the last 10 years. 
I want these charges to be kept down, and that is one of the reasons why I 
moved this resolution. 


“Then about the Geological Department. Here also the charges hay 

been growing. They grew rapidly for three years from 1905-1906 onwards, 

and then there was a fall, and now again there is a tendency for the charges 
to rise. In 1905-1906, the charges were 2} lakhs, In three years they rose, 
that is, in 1908-1909, to 3°7 lakhs —an inerease of over a lakh or 48 cent,in8 
years. Then the financial difficulties brought about a fall and the fall was: | 
satisfactory. It was from Rs. 3,64,000 to Rs. 3,12,000. This year the revised 
estimate is 8°17 lakhs. All this shows that when there are financial ies, 
this Department can reduce its charges. In next year's budget, however, the 
figure again rises to 3:49 lakhs, and no satisfactory explanation is forthcomi 
about the necessity of this increase. I therefore move the reduction mentioned — 
in the resolution. a 

“ Then, Sir, I find that in the Survey of India there are 57 appointments 
with salaries between Rs.500 a month and Rs. 8,000 a month, an these is: 

a single Indian among them, In the Geological Survey and Museum there ; 
21 appointments with salaries between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 rupees a m 
out of which only two are held by Indians. And T would like to ask the 
Member in charge of the Department if he cannot, in the course of next year, 
in filling up any vacancies that may arise, find room for some Indians, so that, 
even if he is not able to effect a saving in salaries, he might save at leas 
something in exchange compensation allowance.” % 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mavex: Sir, I should just like to make a 
remarks and to say that I cannot approve of this resolution ; and as re 
the Survey Department I mere} wits say that it is generally understood ii 

ublic—and I say so because I have pce | some private information abo 
the the reorganisation of the Department, the Ge 
lagen 10 st prenent- engaged in trying some gpeaies mpters fat move | 
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s the T do not see how it 
ent in the salaries. The Govern- 
ton the subject Showed that: the grievances 
t grounds, and it is in trying to remove these 
ust be raised. At least-that is how T understand 





other heads, the Geological Survey, the Inspector of 


M | Survey, and the Forest and Agricultural Institutes, 






of these Departments is concerned in making investigations into 
matters on ch the industrial development of the country largely 
T think it isa 


roof of the great improvement of recent years that 
ernment ds now directing its attention to such questions and to such 
with a view to give not only the Government itself but all the future 
nm in this country a practical turn, 

__ “The mineral wealth of this country which is still ei is supposed 
to be enormous, and I do not see how Government ean’ tap t 

unless these smali beginni are largely increased. So far therefore from 
hoping that there will-be a reduction in these charges, I hope they will gradu- 
ally increase until the development of the resources of this country is complete.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cartyie: “As regards the Survey Department I had 
not the least idea that the Hon’ble Member had it in mind in moving his 
resolution. If he had given me notice I would have looked the matter up and 
tried to give him more information than it is possible for me to give him. All 
_ Tan say is that the increase in the expenditure in the Survey Department is 
_ mainly the result of the recommendations of a Committee which, as must be 
well known to the Hon’ble Member, was formed some years ago. It recom- 
- mendeda oo survey of the whole of India in 25 years. In consequence 
_ of the proposal to complete the re-survey of India in 25 years, it has been 
ieee to enlarge the Department and’ spend sums of money than 
se receveey y There is nothing in the budget. this year beyond carrying out the 
scheme prepared by the Committee. 

x “ As regards the Provincial Services a distinct step in advance has been 
made in regard to the employment of Indians. It is now laid down that 
_ acertain proportion of Indians must be employed. In the higher service men 
_ have mainly been recruited from the army, and that must continue to be the 
case. The re-organisation of the Provincial Service proposed by the Committee 
has caused some dissatisfaction, and a Departmental Committee was appointed 
___ last year to report. This report has been prepared and will shortly be dealt with 
aug ap Government of India.” 






















_ The Hon’ble Mr. Rosurrson: ‘I wish, Sir, to say one or two words 
about the Hecaee! Survey which the Hon’ble Member has mentioned in - 

his remarks. Before I do so I should like to express my concurrence with what 
Mr. Carlyle has said about not knowing beforehand something of the line that 
the Hon'ble Member was going to take. I certainly should not have thought - 
at the Hon'ble Member was going to single out the Geological Survey 
r criticism. I think he mentioned the year 1905-06 as the first year for 
purpose of the comparison he has made as to the growth of expenditure. 
_him that after that date the Geological Survey was revised and 
and it wanted revision and expansion at that time. Until quite 
Sir Thomas Holiand was at the head of the Survey, and I certain! 
hat under Six Thomas Holland’s supervision, and as the result of his 
the Government have got good value for the money spent and which 

é Baer Oe Ske ; ; ; 4 

reference to the question of the employment of Indians, all I néed 
‘also was-a matter which Sit hows Holland did not overlook 
more Indians employed than the two whi ere are at 
ation pe fea that Sir Thomas Holland was not 
of the men who came forward. But I think the 
from me that, if suitable men had come forward, 
man to set aside their claims,” 
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eer ’ble Mr, GoKHALE: “ I 
Mr. Madge has said was beside the poin 
me is concerned. I specifically stated at the 
refer to other De sree than bol: ey 
Survey ; in fact, I expr stated noth: uu 
of the other apartments and wanted to raise no q u 
my point in connection with both these Departments was this. For 
reason or other, the charges went up toa certain year, and then, for a 
or two, in each case, the charges went down, owing to financial sure 
evidently. But the charges are going up again and there is no onpectin 
forthcoming. I wanted to impress on the Council that if ¢ can, 
kept down owing to financial difficulties, they are capable of being kept down. — 
And as the financial difficulties are not yet over it is necessary that the charges — 
should not be allowed to go up again. © bars pie 


“ As regards what the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson has said, that is on] i 

the unsatisfactory state of the matter one further. If there are eb hs sos 
Indians available owing to the lack of facilities for ao 94 training, the 
Government have to see to it that such facilities are provided, and Indians 
with the necessary qualifications are available; surely that is a duty resting 
upon the Government. However, I do not want to press this resolution.” 


The resolution was withdrawn. " 


SALT, EXCISE, xtc. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Rozerrson : “I rise, Sir, to introduce the heads of § 
Excise, Customs, the Post Office, Telegraphs and Stationery and Printing. 
shall ask you to permit the Hon’ble Mr. tewart-Wilson to introduce the head 
Post Office and the Hon’ble Mr. Dempster the head Telegraphs. 


“ With regard to Salt, I have nothing to add to the remarks made by the 
Hon’ble Finance Member in introducing the Budget. And in the case of ~ 
Excise, the revised arrangements, by which in two Provinces this head has 
become entirely Provincial and in three others the Provincial share has been 
raised to three-fourths, make it unnecessary to discuss the subject in detail in 
this Council. Under Customs we are concerned only with the expenditure side. 
The estimate for next year is more than a lakh in excess of the revised estimate 
of the year now current, This is due to the necessity there is: cf keeping our 
establishments up to the demands of expanding trade; about half the merease, 

I may mention, in expenditure is due to a revision of the Oustom-house estab- 
jishment at the thriving port of Karachi. ; 


“Last year, when dealing with the expenditure on Stationery and Printing, _ 
I referred to certain measures which were then being taken with a view to the 
exercise of greater economy under this head. The result has been, as Hon’ble — 
_ Members will observe, a satisfactory saving of nearly four lakhs of rupees in — 
the Stationery and Printing ay under ‘ Imperial’, and a further renee ae 
in expenditure is foreshadowed forthe coming year. T should perhaps liketo _ 
refer very briefly to two matters in this connection. In May last a Committee 
of Departmental officers, under the naeverre of the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery, took up the question o renee: te number and yariety of the 
office forms in use in the Secretariat Offices of the Government of India, and in — 
revising in the direction of economy the qualities of the papers used in the offices. 
Very substantial reductions in cost were brought about as the result of — 
the’ Committee’s recommendations, and similar work was carried out in the _ 
Post Office and in the Telegraph Department. I may add that these economies | 
were brought about without causing undue inconvenience in the Government _ 
offices. It is true that we have had one or two complaints about the quality of 
the articles supplied. One complaint came from the head of an office in~ 
Caleutta, who sent us a specimen of a very usoful article which finds a places 















every office table. It is intended for drying ink. He asked us to 
particular specimen which he sent up, as 1 said he did not himself belie be, 






os 


di n quality. 
ge from which we anticipate good results is the introduction 
lotments for Stationery expenditure which is about to be intro- 
coming <i 

e 







‘ saat A all the provinces of India. The 
lity for passing emands of their subordiuate offices, which has 
rested upon the heads of Departments, both Imperial and Provincial, 
ed that. i ial check that in the last resort is likely to be 
are now Pying a system by which these controlling 

distribution of ‘a fixed” sum—in most cases below the 
age for some years past—among their own and their subordinate offices, 
of that fixed sum the expenditure on Stationery will have to be met,” 











_ The Hon’ble Mr. Srewanr-Wuson: « Sir, I beg to introduce — the 
nae agate of the Post Office heads. For the year 1908-09 the Accounts 
under these heads showed a deficit. of £71,133 and for the year 1909-10 a 
6 pither. deficit of £353, Thus, during the last two years taken together the 
_ Department was shown as imposing a burden on the general revenues of the 
country to the extent of about £71,500 instead of making its usual contribu- 
tion to them. This deficit was partly the initial cost to India of the sweeping 
reductions made in its postal rates, and partly the result of abnormally bad 
seasons. It is refreshing to be able to say that for 1910-11, the first year since 
- the reduction took place during which the conditions of trade have been 
normal, there will be a surplus of at least £50,000, and that for the coming 
years we confidently hope for a surplus of substantially more than twice that 
sum. With this bright, but not too Sanguine, prospect before’ us, this Council 
will, I hope, agree that the reductions in postage rates have been fully 

_ justified and that they have not been bought too dearly.” 








TELEGRAPHS. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Dempsrer: “1 beg to introduce the consideration of 
heads XIV Telegraphs and XVI Telegraphs, and to make a few explanatory 


“The improvement in trade has led to fan increase in the use made of 


’ sre wires, and though the message revenue we expect in 1911-12 has not 
the figure which was put down for 1907-08, that is due to the decrease 

___ in the State revenue which I mentioned last year, For the coming year we 
have only estimated for an increase of half a lakh in our State revenue, 
erefore, the increase in the revenue: which we estimate is a real revenue. 

‘The accounts of the Department are not so simplg, as they might appear at. first 
sight, because the Department undertakes a dual fanction. It carries on the 
k Glens hic requirements of the Country and in addition it supplies lines and 
te for railways and canals. Now the rates which we charge railways and 


canals are calculated to give us a profit, but the tariff for messages is}not 
on the same basis, 


i i Council will agree that the expenditure under Capital in 
! with the demands of Rai ways and Canals cannot be questioned, 
it will be observed that our revenue from these heads has risen from about 
ukhs in 1907-08 to over 33} lakhs in 1910-11, and we are budgetting for a 
er increase in 1911-12. This gives us an increase in wire and line mileage 

nyolves an increase in the cost of maintaining these, i.e., in the revenue 
those figures are included in the revenue which we get for 










expansion of the combined office system. We have opened 324. 
between the years 1907-08 and 1910-11, including about 105 
will periodically involve the erection of extra 






















establishment deals with both Capital 
allocated out between the two heads according to th 
Capital and Revenue. Therefore, if there happens : 
_ expenditure, Revenue is debited to the corresponding and grea 
general charges. These in 1907-08 amounted to Rs. 3,48,000, 
year it comes up to about Rs. 72,000 increase. While there has been a ste 
growth of Revenue expenditure, still the way to see whether that has | 
excessive or not is to take the expenditure per unit. Taking the expenditure 
on lines, the expenditure per mile of wire during the past three years been 
Rs. 10°9, Rs. 10°5 and Rs. 10°38 —a steady decrease. The lines, moreover, 
are maintained in good order, as our interruption records show. We have 
for our entire system 1-1 interruptions per 100 kilometres of wire, and the 
nearest approach to that of any administration is Russia with 17: the others 
are much higher. ef 
“With regard to Revenue expenditure in offices there has also been 
natural expansion with the expansion of the combined office system. tees 
- “Turning to my own Department, the cost of handling a message, that is, — 
of signalling operations, is declining. In 1905-06 it was 106 of a rupee,» and - 
that fell to “102 of a rupee in 1907-08; then, owing to the re-organisation, it — 
rose to “116 of a rupee and last year it fell to*110 of a rupee. Then recruiting — 
has been stopped for practically two years, and that means that we have got — 
about 200 less men on the establishment than we would otherwise have had. 
That is a saving of about 2% lakhs. mje) 
“ With these remarks I beg to introduce these heads,” yaa 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mapa: “Sir, I have not asked leave to propose any 
resolution on the subject of the Post Office, partly because the KReyenue 
Expenditure for the present year is practically stereotyped, and also because — 
some figures—”’ vst 

‘Tux Prestpenr: “The Hon’ble Member is supposed to move a resolu- — 
tion. He is not in order.” ‘ Bagels Soe 

The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuain: “T rise to a point of order. Is not the 
Esra to be this, that the Members who are in charge of these different — 


epartments should make their statements first, and the resolutions of which | 
notice has been given should be next moved ?” aan ope 


Tur PRESIDENT: “ Yes,” 


RATLWAYS. 


The Hon’ble Str T. R. Wxnne: “Srr, Ido not propose taking up the 
time of Council by discussing in minute details the figures given in the Financial 
Statement dealing with the construction and working of the railways of India 
for 1909-10, The year is an extremely interesting one from the Railway point 
of view, inasmuch as it affords ample justification of the policy adopted during 
the last five years of bringing the lines of India up to a better standard 
enlarging their capacity—a policy which has been much criticised. 

“Without going into minute detail I propose therefore to deal ¢ 
two important points brought out by the figures, the second of 
incidentally substantiate the soundness of the policy I have just ref 

“The first is that a considerable a of the capital grant 
has not been spent, and the second isthat Railway Revenue has 
former sipion as nA vir valuable contributor to the Imperial Reven 

“Now, there has been for some years past a strong feeling that the ame 
of money which was provided ansinitly po per expenditure on Railway 
pate was insuflicient, and it has been strong hayek Gist ec-auaonad Aa 
ie increased, hn Fae ON ks See TA SB A 
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25, 1911, 
ay Committee was the latest pronouncement oni: 
ended that the programme figures should be 





‘Tt has not been found ible owing to money market and other consi- 
_ derations to work up to this fece, and the — provided for expenditure on 
_ Railways has been for the last four years as follows :— 





Poasod 1907-08 + . . . . . * ry . 1,500 lakhs, 
PROMOS ena pits eww rinse Tae i 6 ie 2,600 
v, ik 1909-10 + ’ . . . . ° . . 1,500 » 
Pers AO1011 ih in 1m 4 Sevarice Arak Nae © 7 ae 
_ and for 1911-12 the amount provided is 14} crores. : 
_ “With such a strong demand that more capital should be provided annually 


_ for expenditure on Indian Railways than has hitherto been made ayailable, this 
_ Gouncil is, I think, entitled to an explanation as to why it is that the sum 
actually provided for 1910-11 has not been spent. 
“The actual figure of lapse is 881 lakhs. 
“To explain this I must refer to the policy Railways have been working to 
_ for the last five years, the main feature of this policy being the improvement of 
their lines up to a standard both of rolling stock facilities and works so as to 
enable them to deal with the development of trade which had expanded beyond 
the capacity of the Railways to deal with in a satisfactory manner. 
“This policy has been steadily adhered to, and to carry it out a very large 
proportion of the b= funds available has been devoted yearly to open line 
_ works and rolling stock. 
_ “At the time this policy was adopted, there was no difficulty in deciding 
pa works were required, and in ordering rolling stock there was ‘a big gap to 
ark, up. ’ 
_ “Oonsequently large sums were readily absorbed by open line works, and 
the following was the actual expenditure under this head for the following 
years :— 


R 
1906-07 . . . . . . . . . 892 lakhs, 
1907-08 ; . ‘ ; A 3 “; a ap ROO 
1908-09 4 . ’ . ‘ . - 1,280. ,, 


p 1909-10, ° ° . . . ‘ ° 980, 

- but in 1910-11 the ah arte was only 858 lakhs as compared with a provi- _ 
_ sion of 1,182 lakhs, a difference of 324 lakhs, and it is under this head that the 
ee has mainly occurred. 

__ “Tn the remarks I made last year on open line expenditure, I said that I 
_ thought this class of expenditure would tend to diminish appreciably at no 
 disiant date, and that it would be possible to devote more money to the con-- 
tion of new lines in the future. 


phecy seems to have come about sooner than I anticipated, and I 
rge sums that have been spent during the last five years on open lines 
ed the additional stock and facilities most urgently required, and that 
time has come when the immediate necessity for a work is not so obvious 
of Directors and Railway Administrations require mofe time to 
i posal and be wr on well convinced of its necessity 
y will agree to sanction it and it up to the Railway Board. The 
n of works the necessity for which was obvious and could be put in 
onee, and the purchase of rolling stock as far as money was available, 
h ®, now steadied the heavy demand for open line expenditure which: 
lu past five years; and to this reason I attribute the failure 
vy ee a 
make it quite clear that Railway Administra- 



















-12. { 


__ “The logical deduction from this new development 1s that more mone 
__ be devoted in the future to the construction of new lines. This movement 
'y ‘already begun. For the year 1910-11 only 60 lakhs were provided : 
~ lines. For 1911-12 the sum of 114 lakhs is provided. 
: “Turning now to the other matter, viz., the resumption of Railway 
Revenue as a very valuable contributor to the Imperial Revenue, it may 
interesting to refer to the past history of this subject. ie 
“ Up to the year 1900 Railways were a burden on the Indian Exchequer, . 
Kiaainch as their net earnings were not sufficient to meet interest and other 
charges they were liable to bear, Although as a purely Accounts matter 
direct profit and loss they shewed a deficit as regards the full interest payable 
upon the capital raised, Fhe their enormous collateral advantages towards the 
improvement of land and other revenue must not be lost sight of, and there can - 
be no question that without the Railways India would not be in the position 
she stands to-day. r Lee 


“Since 1900 Railway Revenue has steadily produced a surplus— artes 


‘oor them up to date, and ample 
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Estimated 1911-12 bh : . . prince + 1,849,800 


“ These figures are very striking. They show a steady increase up to the year 
1906-07, when the maximum of £2,300,000 was reached. In the following 
year the surplus diminishes and one year a deficit reappears, the lowest figure 
‘of surplus being in 1909-10, viz., £824,000. heat 


“The Railway Board was formed in 1905, and for the first two years ofits 
existence the surpluses were 2 millions and £2,300,000, themaximum reached, __ 
It was then realized how far behindhand Indian Railways were in being able to. 
‘meet trade demands, and the reduction in surplus during the following 
~ was due to the general polic adopted by all Railways of im ving their li 

This accounts both for the drop in surplus receipts and for the increase 
working expenses. I explained last year, and will again touch on the matter 
that working expenses haye to bear a share of im vements and alterations 
as well as renewals, A Railway may have to spend more on working expenses. 
without adding a single man to its establishment and sta while at the 
time practising every economy in operating expenses. — Sheree pate te 
“The results of working for the year 1910-11 indicate that the 


in working expenses mainly due to the improvements that had to be 


out is now beginning to bear fruit, hse ; sees shen 
“Owing to the better traffic facilities provided, to increase in 
stock and the general improvement made in their capacity, the pei 
have been able to deal in 1910-11 with the largest traffic ever carrie 


compared with the year 1904-05, when asl 



























of two millions: 






sf 1e year 1909-10 haye increased by 83 per cent,, and I 
e ion in saying that this result could not have been achieved if 
the ways of India had been left in the same backward condition as they 
were in the year 1904-05. | 
: _ “From the remarks I have been making I feel justified in drawing two 
very important conclusions. 
-_ “Tn the first place, I think we are on the eve of a very considerable increase 
~ in the mileage of new lines to be constructed annually, 
+. “In the second place, if rains are propitious and crops good, I see eye 
hope of Railways maintaining their present figure of surplus contributions to the 
Imperial Revenue and ‘perhaps increasing it; but I wish to make it quite clear 
_ that if rains fail or trade is dull, that the cost of working the lines cannot be 
reduced in proportion to the reduction that will ensue of gross earnings. Some 
_ reductions can be made, but not in proportion. It would take too long to prove 
this statement to Council ; but if any gentleman is sufficiently interested in 
the matter I shall be very glad to explain it to him personally, ‘ This concludes 
all T have to say. 


_ “Tf there are any other points on which any Member may wish to ask any 
question, I shall be mb to reply to him.” 
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SALT. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnate: “Sir, I beg to move that this Council 
recommends that the expenditure under Salt be reduced by Rs. 50,000. Here 
_ again | have not got much to say. I find that the establishment charges in 
' 1907-08 were 45 lakhs. Then, evidently, under the difficulties of the Finance 
Department, they dropped to 40 lakhs in 1908-09. In 1909-10 they dropped 
still further to 39°6 lakhs. But with an improvement in the financial condition, 
_ they are again rising and the figure for the current year is 43°7 lakhs—I mean, 
- the hoi estimates. Now, Sir, I do not understand why these charges 
should be allowed to rise by about four lakhs in one year, and that is why I 
propose this reduction. 
“Then I find that there are 80 officers in this Department in all India, 
excluding) Madras Presidency, on salaries ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs, 3,000 
a month, and only three of them are Indians. In Madras the saine officers 
evidently perform duties in connexion with Salt, Abkari and Separate Revenue, 
and I find that, while there are 21 such officers in that Prosidaney, only one 
of them is an Indian. My suggestion is the same as about other Departments, 
and my financial reason, exchange compensation allowanee.” 


\ The Hon’ble Mry Rosyrrson: “I have very little to say about the 

resolution which the Hon’ble Member has moved. 1 would point out that 

h the entry in the budget statement refers to establishment charges, I 

_ think, if he looks at the explanation which is appended to the statement, he 

will find that it includes other charges as well—working charges, contingent 
charges, etc.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goku ize : “I haye confined myself solely to establish- 
‘ment charges and I have left out all the other charges,”’ 


_The Hon’ble Mn. Rosrrtson: “ Although the charges are shown as 
establishment charges, I think that, if the Hon’ble Member will read the note to 
the Statement he will find that the ‘establishment charges are a misnomer, 

_ ‘There are other important items included under the head, the figures for which 

_ yary from year to year. As a matter of fact, I cam practically meet the Hon’ble 
's resolution straight away, because there is at present a roposal which 

Coches aren Sse cum to igre e establishment cha 

Northern Indi enue ment by something like Rs. 35,000, 

hat is some distance towards meeting the half lakh saat for which he 
al. That matter is now under consideration and orders will be passed 
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t i to the employment: of 
re the Hon’ble Member very much in atio 
; Govier India Salt Revenue Departm rit h is directly 
ment of India. The superior officersin this De ent are 
ns or Eurasians, and for this there is 


































partm 
is a reason. It has 
as a matter of fact that natives of India do not care for service 
sources in Rajputana and elsewhere. Ifthe Hon’ble Member has d 
the subject, I should like to read to him ashort extract from a report 1 
happen to have here. In 1897, Mr. Patterson, who was 
Northern India Salt-revenue, wrote as follows :— 


‘In my opinion the Department should continue to be mainly officered by Eu 
The officers are either stationed in places like Sambhar, Khewra and Pachbadra, in sma 
colonies composed entirely of Salt-offivers ; or they are in remote and isolated r 
Salt Range or elsewhere. Or they are for eight months in the year marching abe Bi 
North-Western Provinces and Behar to supervise. the saltpetre manufacture. Asa rule, the — 
highly educated class of Native gentlemen is not well adapted for any of these places | 
are not happy in a small European colony, and a life of solitnde or of continuous 
for eight months in the year is still more Tetastetal to them.’ flee eis 


“ Only two years ago Sir Richard Dane—and I think that Members 
Council who knew Sir Richard Dane will acknowledge that a more just a 
sympathetic officer has never served in India~examined this question, and 
also recognised the difficulty of getting Indians of a desirable "ype to t 
service in this Department. The matter was fully considered by Sir Ri 
Dane, but he was unable to make further suggestions. I think I haye 
enough to show that the matter has been sympathetically considered, but witl 
the results which I have mentioned.” eB a nto 
ea ) 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goknate: “ T would like to make one or two observa- > 
tions about the concluding portion of the Hon'ble Member’s remarks. I cannot 
»ssibly accept his statement that Indians cannot be found for this sort of work. 
am quite sure that if efforts are made and reasonable facilities afforded to 
Indians, Indians will be found competent and willing to undertake these du : 
I do not think that the opinions of individual officers should be accepted 
conclusive on a question of this kind.” 


The resolution was put and rejected. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnane: “Sir, [beg to move that this Oouncil 
recommends that the expenditure under Customs be reduced by Rs. 50,000 
Here, too, I find a steady rise in the establishment charges, I haye taken the 
figures for the last six years. I find that in 1905-06, these charges stood at 
27°83 lakhs. They have risen to 36 lakhs in the current year, and for the next 
budget year, provision is made for 37:2 lakhs. This means an increaso of 10 
lakhs in six years, or, in other words, of 36 per cent., i.e., an increase of e 
six per cent. per year. The other day, in moving my resolution on 
growth of public expenditure, I pointed out that it was necessary to keep 
growth of charges within the limits of the growth of revenue. Of cour 


5 


we only take Customs-reyenue, possibly we shall find a larger x 
expenditure. But I submit that in all such cases the Government shou 
into consideration the growth of the total revenue only, and as 
taking good and bad yeavs alike, is not more than one and half 
even taking good years alone, it is not morg than two or two and a er 
this increase in charges of amore than #ix per cent. per annum is o 
serious objection, Ihave therefore thought it ne to draw th 
of the Council to the matter, = aes 
“Then, Sir, there aré 21 officers in this 
between Rs. 450 and Rs. 2,500 a aa of 
are three probationers, but there igi : 


Deportuient, with s 
ich only two are 
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| _yery unsatisfactory,” 





which the Hon'ble Member has moved. When T introduced 
last year aaptet debate I pointed out that the question of 
) Customs establishments at the different ports had for some time 
good deal of attention. The increase in the establishment 
ears is chiefly due to the creation of a new Imperial 
s added considerably to the cost of the Customs ad- 
“ministration. With the introduction of the new Imperial Service, very consi- 
derable overhauling of the whole of the subordinate establishments was found 
be necessary as I have just mentioned. The strengthening of the Customs staff 
Karachi, for instance. is now in hand’and will cost half a lakh of rupees. The 
rise in expenditure on these establishments is partly due to the expansion of 
‘sea-borne trade and partly to the necessity for paying the subordinate staff 
_ more than they were paid hefore. ‘They live in expensive places like Calcutta, 
- Bombay and Rangoon, and the cost of living in these places, as everybody 
_ knows, has grown enormously. This, and the fact that expansion of trade 
_ means expansion of expenses, practically explains why the cost of these 
_ establishments has increased. 
__ “Then, with regard to the remarks of the Hon’ble Member about the 
_ admission of Indians to the Imperial Customs Service,— he has mentioned that 
_ only two officers on the list of the Imperial Customs Service are Indians,—all 
_Uneed say is that among the last three almissions to that list it so happens 
that there are two Indians. This is sufficient to show that the Govern- 
ment of India have not lost sight of the point he mentions.” 


, The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuaue: “Sir, I would like to make only one 
» remark, and it is this: of jcourse the cost of living is going up ; and there may 
be a hundred other reasons for increasing these Satebiabisent charges ; but, 
_ surely, there must be some relation between the growth of the charges and the 
growth of revenue. By revenue, I mean, as I have already said, the total 
revenue of the country. ‘This increase of charges, at any rate of 6 per cent. 

annually, is much too high.” 

~ The resolution was put and rejected. 


POST OFFICE. 


~The Hon'ble Mr. Goxnare: “Sir, I beg to move that this Council 
recommends that the expenditure under Post Office should be reduced by 
Rs. 50,000. I find here that, in 1907-1908, the establishment charges were 
172 crores. In 1910-1911, that is, the current year, the charges in the revised 
estimates appear at 1-98 crores, a rise of about 26 lakhs or fifteen per cent. in 
three years. This is the same story as in other Departments, a rise of five 
cent. annum, a much higher rise than the general finances of the country 
rea ay I find on the other hand that the growth of Post Office revenue 
zm been less than this. but I think that has just been explained by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Stewart-Wilson, and so I do not want to say anything more about it. Then, 
Sir, I find that there are 41 appointments in this Department, with salaries 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,500 a month. And of these, only four are at 
_ present held by Indians ; and, as in other Departments, they are only on the. 
pe aden rungs of the ladder.’’ 


’ The Hon’ble Mr. Srswanr-Wuson : “I take up the question of expen- 
: re first, The increase of expenditure in Post Office has been almost entirel 
_ due to the great increase in our work done. Since the year 1905-06 our wor 
is increased by about 30 per cent., while the rate of increase iy our expenditure 
as not eve ‘ ded td that figure. There has also been another reason, 
: in the case of the Customs Department. It has been necessary to improve 
pay of our men. For many years the Post Office had a’very unenviable 
mé among the Government services in this respect, and the pay had become 
0 low for the work renin from our men. TI haye noted some figures 
ich I w Council. In 1905-06 the pay of 264 sub-post- 
br rs and 860 postmen were increased, all of these 
India. During the next four years, which are the 
vive 





























latest years for which figures are available, we were able to raise the 
2,008 sub-postmasters, 2,574 branch poe and 9,228 postmen, p 
all natives of India, exclusive entively of the numerous officials wh 
was raised owing to the abolition of the commission whieh used to be. paid 
the sale of stamps. The result of this has been that we are getting better \ 
from our men than we did, that our men are much more satisfied than they’ 
and that we are able to recruit a better class of men than formerly. I do not 
think that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale will disagree with me that these are 
results that are highly desirable. Sie 
“As to the admission in larger numbers of Indians to the higher ranks in 
the Department, the Post Office, of all the Departments of the Government — 
of India, is run almost exclusively by Indians. We all have, of course, had 
cause to make complaint at some time or other about the Post Office ; but still ; 
I think that the Council will readily admit that the work done by the Post 
Office is on the whole good and that it is extremely creditable to the ageney by 
which it is almost entirely run, that is to say, the natives of India. I take avery 
keen personal pride in being head of a Department manned as the Post Office 
18, 











“With reference to the special complaint made by the Hon’ble 
. Mr. Gokhale that the number of Indians in the highest-paid ranks is too small, 
perhaps some figures will help to explain how this has come about. In 1891 
we had 140 men in the higher administrative ranks, i.e., from Superintendents 
upwards to Postmasters-General. Out of these, including five Indian Civilians, 
we had 28 non-domiciled Europeans, being 20 per cent. of the total; and 87 
Indians, making 26 per cent. of the total. On the 1st January 1911, we had 
214 men in the higher administrative ranks. Out of these we had, including 7 
Indian Civilians, only 24 non-domiciled Europeans against 28 twenty years 
before, being a percentage of only 11 against 20 ; while we had 109 Indians as 
against 37 in 1891, being a percentage of 51 against 28. The Hon’ble Member 
and I may both hope that, as the largely increased numbers of Indians reach 
seniority in the Department and we have a larger number of them to select 
from for the higher appointments, more will be so appointed, and I for 
one shall always be glad to see that their claims are not overlooked in any 
way.’ 


The Hon’ble Mz. Goxuatw: “I am very glad to hear what the Hon’ble 
Mr. Stewart-Wilson has said in reply to my observations. His solicitude to 
give larger facilities for the employment of Indians in his Department is well 
known and I entirely accept all that he has said; and, to mar my sense of | 
the efforts he is making, and of his very friendly statement, I would like to 
withdraw this resolution.” “st 
The resolution was withdrawn. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnate: “Sir, I beg to move that this Council re- 
commends that the expenditure under Telegraphs be reduced by Rs. 50,000. 
Here I find that there has been an increase of 32 per cent. in five years, which © 
means the same story again; an annual growth of five to six per cent, In — 
1905-06, the expenditure was 88 lakhs; for the current year, taking the revised 
estimates, it is 116'8 lakhs—an increase of 28} lakhs, or of 82 per cent, in five - 
years, ‘The Hon'ble Member, who introduced this head, explained that the 
establishment charges, met out of ordinary revenue, bear a sort of inverse 

oportion to the capital outlay on telegraphs; that when the capital outlay is 

rger, the establishment charges, met from current revenue, appear smaller, 
I must confess that I have not examined this matter from that ndpoint. I 
find, however, that the revenue of this Department, since 1905-06, has remained 
Seenary ; it we meeiy, ee in 1905-06; it is 124 lakhs now. B 
wave the revenue has not advanced, the charges, as I have pointed vi 
increased by 32 per cent. in five years. Then, Sir, there are P36 pated 
in this Department, with salaries between Ks. 500 and Rs. 3,000 a month, and 
of these only 3 are held by Indians. This, I think, isa matter for legit 
complaint,” t 













Mr. Roperrson : “TI should like to say afew words about 

‘on’ble Member has said as regards the expansion in the tele- 

nditure. Admittedly this expenditure is going up. We have, as 

> Council are aware, at very considerable cost ‘lind to raise the pay of the 

_ whole of the subordinate staff of the Department and also to give a long-looked 

_ for increase in the emoluments of the superior officers. That has been a very 

_ costly business, to the end of which I am afraid we have not yet come, although 

_ We are beginning to approach finality, and in consequence the expenditure has 
_ shown for the last two or three years a very considerable increase. 

“With regard to the Hon'ble Member's remarks about revenue, I should 
like to impress upon him one thing. In previous years, that is, before 1909- 
1910, the custom prevailed of sending under what was known as the ‘urgent’ 
class, Rs. 2 for 16 words, a great deal of the State traffic in India. About two 
years ago very stringent orders were issued to stop this. It really meant that 
the wires were being taken up by State traffic to the detriment of the general 

blic. In the first year in which these orders were issued, there was an 
immediate drop in message revenue under ‘State’ of something like Rs. 7,00,000, 
by telling officers to use the post office more frequently and also not to send 
telegrams at the urgent rate and thereby block the public traffic ; and we have | 
reason to believe that the fall in this ‘State’ revenue so-called still 
continues. That may say accounts very largely for the decrease in the 
reyenue as shown in those returns. 

“Then I may say just a word about what the Hon’ble Member has stated 
about the officering of the Department. This was enquired into very fully 
about two years ago, and after much deliberation the decision was come to that 
in future three-eighths of the superior officers of the Department should belong 
to what is known as the Provincial Service ; five-eighths were to be Imperial 
and three-eighths Provincial. That decision was arrived at after full consider- 
ation of the administrative requirements of the Department, and it must be 
adhered to. 

“T may, however, mention for the information of the Hon’ble Member 
that, if we goback to the year 1893, there was nota single Indian employed 
in the superior establishment of the Telegraph Department. At the present 
time there are 20 Indian officers.” 


The Hon’ble Mz. Goxuate : “I find, Sir, that even if we go back to the 
time when urgent State messages were sent on a much larger scale than now, 
even then, the growth of revenue did not keep pace with the growth of expen- 
diture, Thus, in the year 1908-09, the revenue was 1 crore 31 lakhs, which 
means an increase of about 9 per cent. over the figure of 1905-06, or about 3 per 
cent. per annum, as against a growth in charges of between 5 and 6 per cent. 

“ As regards the fact mentioned by the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson that 20 

ears ago there was not a single Indian in this Department, whereas now they | 
ve just begun to introduce Indians, I would ask him to go a little faster. 
Out of 86 superior officers at present, only 3 are Indians. I think the Hon’ble 
Member will see the necessity of moving a little faster.” 


The Hon'ble Mx. Rosertsox: “ Twenty, I think I said.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuare: “ But Iam taking appointments only of 
Rs. 500 and above ; there are only three Indians among them.” 


‘The Hon’ble Mx. Rowgrrsoy : “The salaries below Rs. 500 are those of the- 
latest recruits who comprise a considerable ay espa of Indians. We do not 
__ begin our officers on pay as high as Rs. 500. Indians who have bean aan 4 
recruited must be taken in on lower rates of pay ; as years go on they will 
rise to the higher rates.” , 
- The resolution was put and rejected. 
ee RAILWAYS. 


_ The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnatr: “1 to move, Sir, that this Council 
mends that the working expenses of Railways be reduced by 50 lakhs of 
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satisfaction about onc or two features of this year’s railway finance. 
course of my speecli last year, I deemed it necessary to protest against, 
first instance, the tendency of the Railway administration constantly to 
the Budget Estimates, and I also pointed out that the working expenses 
been going up mare since the creation of the Railway Board, and un 
the rate of growth was checked, the general revenues of India would 
have to find money in order to git i railways going, as they had to 
for more than 50 years. Iam glad to find, Sir, that in both these- respects, 
there has been an improvement; that this year the Budget Estimates have ot 
been exceeded, and that the working a nap too bear a smaller proportion to 
the gross carnings than was provided for in the Budget Estimates introduced 
last year. But, Sir, the proportion of working expenses is still much too hig] 
and I must take this opportunity to press for a further reduction. I went into 
this question in some detail last year, and I pointed out how for 15 years before — 
the creation of the Railway Board the ot pte of the working expenses to 
gross earnings had ranged between 45 and 48—only one year showing a 
higher percentage, a little over 49—and how as soon as the reine | Board was | 
created, the working expenses began to mount up. The Railway Board came Fs 
into existence in 1906, and straightway the proportion in that year went upto 
50 per cent.; next year, i.c., in 1907-08, it went up to 575; in 1908-09, the — 
year of a heavy deficit, it went up to 62; in 1909-10, owing to a general com- — 
plaint, it came down to 55°38. And in the revised estimates for the current year, 
we see a further reduction to 54°6, However, for the next year, provision is _ 4 
again made for 544 per cent. of gross earnings as working expenses, Now, _ 
Sir, I think that 50 per cent. should be an ample gl ag for the working 
expenses of railways, For 15 years they were satisfied with less than 50 ) 
cent. We may take into account the fact that prices have gone up; on 
other hand, there is the fact that for renewals and betterment, ee ge oon Bs 
a great deal of money during the last three or four years. I think, ore, 
that next year, or, if not next year, at least during the succeeding year, the 
Railway Administration should try its best to cut down the working expenses to — 
50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 


“Then, Sir, I find that in this Department the exclusion of Indians from 
high office is practically complete, and one way of reducing the working ex- 
penses would he to employ Indian agency on a larger scale. » Sir, my investigati 
of this question has led me to one conclusion, and it is this. The farther you 
move from the Provincial Governments, the smaller is the employment 
Indians ; the Provincial Governments, ‘amenable to the pressure of public 
opinion and anxious to do what they can for the people entrusted to their — 
charge, try to employ the Indian agency to some extent. When we come to 
the Departments under the-Government of India, we find that the Indians do 
not fare so well. In Railways, the Indians fare the worst ; and even among 
Railways, those managed directly by the State are better than State Railwa: 
under Companies’ management; the position is absolutely hopeless; Ta 
the Railways managed by the State,—and I go down very low, I go down: 
Rs, 200 a month, because otherwise we have hardly any Totten anywhere, — 
find that there are 820 officers with salaries ranging between Rs, 200 
Rs. 3,000 a month. And among these only 47 are Tndians ; and even th 
Indians are confined to two or three Departments only. The Accounts D 
ment has got 11; there are 15 in the lower ranks of the Engineering D 
ment; and there are 12 in the lower ranks of the Traffic De oe 
other Departments there is hardly any Indian. There is one in the Code 
Signalling, there is one in the Medical, there is none in the 
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‘he number of ent appointments on these 
y ween Rs, 500 and Rs, 3,500 is 774; out of them only 10 are held 
ans ; the number of temporary appointments between the same limits 
out of which only 2 are Indians. Descending to appointments between 
and Rs. 500, of which there are 299, we only 18 held by Indians. 
then, Sir, is plenty of room for the employment of Indians, and if 
ns are will be a considerable saving and the working ex- 








employed 
poe Railways will be reduced. And there will be no difficulty in bringing 
_ down the proportion of working expenses to gross earnings to about 50 per 
 eent., as T propose.” 

‘fhe Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynnu: “ Sir, the Hon’ble Member I take it does 
not wish me to answer his criticisms regarding the working expenses The 
_ remarks he made were I take merely meant to enable him to introduce his 
proposals for the further sey eent of Indians on Railways. I would onl 
. point out that the arguments he has advanced to-day are precisely those whic 

he advanced last year and to which I think I gave very conclusive answers, 

_ and I refer him to the report of last year’s debate, Now, when we come to the 
question of largely employing Indians on railways, we find very different 
_ conditions to those existing in the other Departments. To begin with, railways 

_ employ a yery large number of Indians already. The total number of people 
be loyed on Railways in India, according to the returns of 1909, as published 
in the Railw: d’s Administration Report and which is the latest return 
4 ; 702, of which 498,722 are Indians: 97 per cent. there- 
e ef@ployés on railways in India are Indians.’’ 


*ble Basu BHuUPENDRANATH Basu: “ Does that include coolies 









te 


rf The Hon’ble Six T. R, Wynne: “ Yes; it isalso includes station masters 
- and all employds. These figures include both officers, subordinates and men, and 
_ «ken as a whole i do not think they support the contention that Indians are 
_ not freely employed on Indian Railways, I take it, however, that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale wishes to distinguish between Indians employed in the superior 
and subordinate grades. I think that is his point, and the remarks I new 
make will refer solely to State Railways, as on Companies’ Railways it is 

a matter for them to deal with, as Government have not very much power in 
that direction. My reply in regard to the State Railways is that Indians are 
now appointed every year to the superior grades of the Engineering, Traffic and 
Accounts Departments of State Railways. ‘he Accounts Department, I should 


say, has recently been handed oyer to the Finance Department, and so the 


Railway Board have nothing whatever to do with the appointment of Indians 
_ to the Accounts Department. Now, in the Engineering Branch, Indian 
Engineers have been appointed to that Branch for a great many years, and 
_ there is no bar to their rising to the top of that Branch. At present for 

instance, there is my friend, Rai Bahadur Ram, who has acted as Chief 

Magia’ of the. Hes 

_ when he returns he will again act as Chief Engineer. As regards the Traffic 
now being made every year, 
will have the whole. field ; 

appointed, as regards pay and pensio 


and the gentlemen who are now 
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deliberately that for the proper and safe wo 
paliiaiecns you deuigut'w! safety reduce the present 

staff in the superior grades ; to make my me qui 
the special qualifications and early training which ms y make any 
Euro « good Railway officer are such as inight render In 
unsuited to hold an appointment not on Railways which could be filled _ 
efficiently by an Indian. ‘Ihe safety of the public and the proper working mn 
ndian Railways rests largely on the maintenance of strict. impartial eager 
and the wealding together by personal control of men of different classes” 
races, croeds and temperaments, both European and Indian. I see 
difficulties ahead if the class of officer =e ay Xe pe Biggreere > 
and can gat the best work from, a very large staff of such a varied composition, 
is to be an early date largely replaced by a class which has not ve shown — 
its fitness for the duties, though a few individuals of that class may have done 
so. This is a matter which must be dealt with most cautiously, and certainly 
not as a political question. genie at 


“ For their proper and safe working, Railways should be kept free from 
politics, and they should be dealt with on strictly commercial lines. This 
policy has had to be adopted in Australia, and India should benefit by her — 
experience. nt i 


“ Indians are now being admitted to the superior staff of Railways, and, if 
they eventually prove their fitness as a class for the work, Railways will feel — 
justified in increasing their numbers. They are now being given a fair trial 
in anew field of employment ; but for the present the safety of the paca | Si] 
— and the vast interests of commerce do not justify the Railways 

ndia readily agreeing for political reasons to a large reduction in numbers 
of a class of officer which has proved its fitness for the very technical public 
work entrusted to it, in favour of a class which, exceptin a few individual . 
instances, has yet to prove its capacity in the same field. 

“The point for decision is simple and clear. 


“ Which do you consider the soundest policy to adopt in the interests of 
trade and the travelling rage of India which represents an enormous number _ 
of Indians? Do you prefer to retain a system of recruitment of Railway officers _ 
which now secures efficient and safe worki»g of the Railways of India while at the 
same time giving to Indians a fair chance of showing their fitness for Railway 
work, or do you prefer for political reasons to force on Indian Railways the _ 
employment of a large number of Indians, whose capacity for Railway work 
has yet to be proved, and so run the serious risk of diminishing the oitieors aan 
and reliability of the Railway service of India. ” - mess 

The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuany: “ Sir, the Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne began 
saying that my object in moving this resolution was probably not really to be! 
for a reduction in the working expenses, but to raise this question about the em- 

loyment of Indians. Now, I beg leave to assure him that he is not correct there, 
did want to urge him to reduce his working expenses this year as I urged him 
~ dast year, Then he has told the Council that I have brought forward the same 
arguments this year that I did last year, and to my arguments of last year 
had given a conclusive reply. ‘Well, Sir, the Hon’ble Member’s reply of last 
year was not conclusive to me ; but his revised estimates, laid before us this 3 
are conclusive. He said last year that the proportion of working expenses 
gross earnings, provided for in last year's Budget, was absolutely nece 

Well, we had a diseussion on that point. Whether it was the result o 
discussion or of the pressure of the Finance Department. or some fresh 
comng to the Railway Administration, the proportion has gone down this y 
I am speaking of the revised estimates for the current year, And that, Sir 


a much more conclusive and satisfactory answer to me th ‘ Te 
Member said last year, f ie ’ an what the Hon’ 


“Now, Sir, as regards the employment of Indians, if I travel alittle b 
mere financial considerations, 1 etl nal y be flowing ; the Hon'ble Me 
_ example. And I hope that, as he was allowed to make these observation 
i _ will ow me also to follow on those lines, I decline, Sir, to aceept—an 

















just begun to give a trial to Indians, that again 
there is aia Eating, i ing the duties of Chief Tectecce: 
: ly if you select the right type of Indians and give 
_ them a chance, they will do their work as satisfactorily as anyone else, 
Tf | elsewhere, if the Japanese for instance, if other people are managing 
th ways, I do not see why we should not be able to do so. After all we 
are not born with a double dose of original sin. I do not say that we want 
todispense with European guidance, but there is undoubtedly room for a 
much larger employment in the higher ranks of Railway service without 
impairing efficiency in the least. Sir, the extreme position taken up by the 
Hon’ble Member, and the whole spirit of the statement read out by him, 
is enough to explain why we occupy such avery unsatisfactory position in 
Railway service. One has only to compare Railway administration with 
other administrations—one has only to contrast the spirit of the Hon’ble 
Member's remarks with, for instance, what fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart- 
Wilson’s earlier in the day to understand why it is that Indians fare so badly as 
regards employment on Railways. Sir, I protest emphatically against the 
Hon’ble Member’s remarks, and to mark my protest I will divide the Council 
on this resolution.” 


Phe Hon'ble Six T. R. Wrwww:, “Sir, I wish to explain one remark—.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Att Imam: “ Is the Hon’ble Member in order ?” 


Tux Prestpent : “ I understand the Hon’ble Member wishes to make an 
explanation.” 


The Hon’ble Srr 'T. R. Wyynz :—“ Yes, the explanation is with reference 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s last remarks.” 


Tue Prestpenr: “ Does the Hon’ble Member wish to correct a remark 
made by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale ?” 


- The Hon’ble Sie T. R. Wynnz: “ No.” 
Tax Prestpenr : “Then I am afraid the Hon’ble Member cannot be 


heard.” 
The Council divided :— 







Ayes—10. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao; the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale ; the Hon’ble 
Mr, Mudholkar; the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; the Hon’ble 
Nawab Abdul Majid; the Hon'ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Mahmudabad; the Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan ; the Hon’ble Babu Pinapandacisel Basu; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha ;and the Hon’ble Mr. Mazbarul Haque. 


Noes—43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Andrew ; the Hon’ble Mr. Quin ; the Hon’ble Mr. Birk- 
a the Hon’ble Mr. Madge; the Hon’ble Mr. Graham; the Hon’ble Mr. 
onteath; the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David; the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis ; the 
Hon'ble Mr. Phillips; the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy ; the Ilon’ble Mr. Gates ; 
the Hon’ble Maung Bah Too; the Hon’ble Lieutenant Malik Umar Hayat 
Khan; the Hon'ble Sardar Partab Singh; the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davies; the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke; the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart-Wilson ; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dempster; the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. hack ; 
Hon’ble Sir T, R. Wynne; the Hon’ble Mr. Kenrick ; the Hon’ble Mr. 
e the Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle; the Hon’ble Mr. Butler ; the Hon’ble 
Ali Imam; the Hon'ble Mr. Clark; the Hon’ble Sir Guy 
Wilson ; the Hon’ble Major General Grover; the Hon’blo 
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‘Mr. Earle; the Hon’ble Mr. be =p 
‘Hon’ble Mr. Porter ; the Hon’ble “Robertson ; the Hon’! 
the Hon'ble Sir Henry McMahon ; [on mag i 
‘Mr. Holms; the Hon’ble Mr. Meston; the Hon’ble Mr. Pr 
Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter; the Hon’ble Surgeon General Lukis; the 










Mr. Graves; and the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson, 
So the resolution was rejected. 


Be 
EDUCATION. eee 


Tue Prxsrpent: “I now call upon the Hon’ble Mr. Butler to. introduce 
the Budget heads relating to his Department.” if 2 


The Hon’ble Mn. Butuer, in introducing the head of Ed 

said :—“ The important Budget heads which it falls to me to introduce + 
Education and the sub-heads of Medical which refer to Sanitation. Ineed no 
trouble the Council further than is necessary to give some account of | 
grants that have been made to Local Governments and Administrations 
order to assist them to carry out urgent projects which are and « 

waiting for funds, which can be completed in a short time, and which do n 
involve future expenditure beyond the means of provincial revenues, Und 
the head Education the grants will of necessity be devoted to buildings and 
equipment. The distribution by class of educational project is as follows :— 





£ . 
Technical and industrial institutions .  . §. =. ~—«-—-:108,400° “ae 
Primary training institutions and primary schools 2k. Ae 200 ee 
Secondary training institutions and secondary schools. . 78,100 pe 
Colleges PLLA gece Puen ae met get 
Hostels in colleges and secondary schools. ° ° . 157,000 saa! 
Girls’ schools : “ ‘ 5 " “ ; . 16,700" Aas pe 
European schools. ‘i : 4 " . % . 48,800 a 
Torr . . 601,200 “et 






“ The grants for technical education and hostels will, I anticipate, meet 
with general acclamation. Not less welcome will be the grants for 
schools and training colleges ; for the want of proper accommodation and equi 
ment, ie poe d scientific equipment, is by general consent one of the— 
defects of our present system. It may occur to some Hon’ble Members that 
even larger grants might have been made for pri ion, But 
experience has shown that too large sudden grants for primary school buildings: 
lead in the absence of carefully worked out plans to waste, to the opening 
of schools which have eventually to be closed for want of funds to maintair 
them. Moreover, the power of local bodies to erect buildings within a given 
time is limited by the size of their establishments. It is intended to matu 
schemes in consultation with Local Governments for a definite program 
of advance in primary education. Meanwhile the grants made will x 
the more pressing and declared needs. The extensive poverty of Euro) 
schools in the matter of buildings and equipment haye been brought pr 
ently to notice of late by Sir Robert Laidlaw and his Committee. I feel 
that I am voicing the thoughts of all who are interested in education in 
no matter what their creed, in wishing success to the efforts of Sir 
Laidlaw and his Committee to raise funds by public subscription for 
improvement of the schools in which they are interested, mci 

“The detailed schemes to which the grants will be ig aie ited 
found in Provincial budgets. Among the larger grants of Imperial 
I may mention 3 lakhs for the engineering laboratory at the O 
Science at Poona, 1} lakhs for Institutes of Science in the Bombay Pr 
6 lakhs for hostels in-Calcutta, 8 lakhs for the Presidency. College, 
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institute at Cawnpore 
“of the scheme), 2. lakhs 


urgent schemes 
the detailed grants will be 
of wide and far-reachin 
is part of the ten 
elt aieta, ip ame i ane 
| is sum t advantage 
available, to mene similee 
igns against P it diseases. it too much to hope that this 
‘may become by the liberality of the wealthy in India the nucleus of a 
r an extensive campaign of scientific research in Indian diseases ? 
‘I trust that I have said enough to assure the Council that the grants will 
be devoted to really pressing needs. They have been made after consultation 
with Local Governments and after anxious and careful consideration from 
every point of view by the Government of India.” 
_ ‘The Council adjourned to Thursday, the 9th March 1911. - 
ne J. M. MACPHERSON, 


Secretary to the Government of India, 


oA Legislative Department. 
Carcurta ; } ' 


The 22nd March 1911. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. bi 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 
BLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER 
PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 TO 1909 (24 & 25 
VIOT., c, 67, 55 & 58 VICT., o, 14, AND 9 BDW. VII, c, 14). 


Ps 


The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Thursday, t 
; March, 1911. | 


PRESENT : i: 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. L. Janxxvs, C.8.1, Vice-President, presiding, 
and 55 Members, of whom 49 were Additional Members. on 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp, Additional Member, made the prescribed oath 2 
of allegiance to the Crown — 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The Hon’ble Maulvi Syed Shams-ul-Huda asked :— 
“ Are the Government aware— 


(a) that a large number of persons accused of criminal offences are ; 
often unable to engage Counsel to defend themselves by reason — 
of their poverty ; 

(2) that in sessions cases, specially in cases of murder, the iding 
Judge sometimes requests junior members of the Bar to under- 
take the defence of accused persons gratis ; 

(c) that the absence of professional aid sometimes leads to miscarriage of 
justice ? RS 

“Do the Government intend to direct all Local Administrations to p 
vide under such conditions and limitations as may be deemed n for 


defence by professional lawyers of all persons prosecuted by the Crown who are 
unable to defend themselves by engaging Counsel ? ” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Earle replied : — nt 


“The answer to (a) and (6) in this question is in the affirmative. 
facts have been brought to the notice of Government to support the sugge 
contained in (c). 

“In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in Coorg, Counsel 
allowed unconditionally, at Hvvenicadt expense, to prisoners accused 
murder who are unable to Pa for legal assistance. In Bengal, East 
Bengal and Assam, Burma an the Central Provinces, Counsel ‘are allowed 
Government expense to ms accused of murder, if they are unable 
for legal assistance, and in the Punjab, to persons accused of an 


punishable with death if they are unable to pay for legal assistance, on 
conditions, viz. :— 


“In Bengal, if the District Magistrate considers that the def 
disclosed, is such that in the interests of justice it is expedient 
prisoner should have legal aid to make his defence to the chareo of 
clear; in Eastern Bengal and Assam, if the accused reveals his ¢ 
before maby permis wg: ~ the District i is sati that 
reason: line of defence; in Burma and the Central E 
the Distriet Magistrate considers that the prisoner's defence is of suc 
assistance of 
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‘unjab, when the Crown is represented by Counsel, when the Court thinks from 
_ the evidence produced before it that it is desirable in the interests of justice 
_ that the prisoner should be defended by Counsel, and when no legal practitioner 

_ present in the Court is willing to undertake his defence without payment. 
_ “Inthe United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier Province, 
_ prisoners are not provided with Counsel at Government expense in criminal 

gases of any class. : ‘ 
“The Government of India will call the attention of the Government of 
_ the United Provinces and of the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
* Province, to the arrangements which have been made in other provinces for 
ishing prisoners, in certain cases, with legal assistance at Government 
expense; but they do not consider it necessary, in view of the arrangements 
already made in most provinces, to issue general orders in the sense suggested 
in the question.” 


The Hon’ble the Raja of Dighapatia asked :— 


“Will the Government be pleased to state whether any of the Provincial 
Governments in India or the Imperial Government make any pecuniary 
contributions to, or subscribe to more than ib § copies of, any newspapers, 
either English or Vernacular, published in India 


“Tf So, will the Government be pleased to mention the names of such 
newspapers, the province and the language in which they are published, and 
the number of copies taken by the Government of, or the money paid to, each, 
and will the Government be pleased to state their grounds for subsidizing 
newspapers, either directly with money contributions or indirectly by sub- 
scribing to a large number of copies of any newspapers ? ” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Earle replied :— 


“The Imperial Government do not subsidise any newspapers, but merely 
take such a number of copies of newspapers as they require for departmental 

urposes. Local Governments, no doubt, also do this. 

“The Government of Bengal have arranged to subscribe for 25,000 
Copies of a weekly Vernacular newspaper to be published by Rai Narendra 
Nath Sen Bahadur, Editor of the Indian Mirror, at an ‘annual cost of 
R62,500, for distribution to panchayats, educational institutions and Govern- 
ment offices. The Government of Bombay have arranged to subscribe for 
10,000 copies of a weekly Marathi i 9 called the Jagad Vritta at an 
annual cost of R15,000 for a period of five years.. The United Provinces 
Government subscribe for 300 copies of a Vernacular newspaper, for distribu- 
_tion to tahsils, thanas and schools. ‘he name of the newspaper is Independent, 
the lan in which it is published is Urdu, and the amount paid as sub- 

; i ag is R3acopy. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam are 
making arrangements to subscribe for 10,000 copies of a weekly Vernacular 
newspaper, at a cost of R2 a copy. The newspaper will presumably be in 
Bengali; but its name has not yet been settled. 


“The grounds upon which it has been decided to subsidise Vernacular 
newspapers are as follows :— 

In England all shades of opinion are expressed in newspapers. conducted _ 

st private enterprise. In India this is not the pak and it is to 

be regretted that amongst journals in the Vernacular, u 

_ which the greater part of the Sip ewntan ye to depend for their 

iat information, the views of Government meet with but slender 

Rye support. It has been therefore considered desirable to place the 

views of Government within the reach of those who study the 

local Press of this country, in order that they may be in a posi- 

tion to judge for themselves as to the validity of the criticisms 
a aS e local journals against the views and actions of 


ay 












‘The measures taken are experimental, and further action 1 ‘ill R en ne, 


bisieciing | MEN: < 
The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked:— 
(a) ITs it a fact that the Agent to the Governor General, British ‘Balu- ‘ 
chistan, subsidizes a newspaper, called the Baluchistan Gazette, published at i 
uetta P ; ipa 
. *(b) Tf so, what is the total amount that has so far been paid as subsidy 
to the Baluchistan Gazette ? Bo a 
“(e) Is it true that the subsidy commenced in 1899-1900 and is still con- 
tinued and that the amount of the subsidy is Rs. 2,000 a year ? = 
“(d) Do the Government propose to discontinue the subsidy ? If not, will 
the Government be pleased to state the reasons for their not discontinuing it?” 


The Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon replied :— 


“In regard to question (a) no subsidy is paid to the Baluchistan Gazett e 
_ But two copies are supplied to the India Office, and about forty-one copies to 
Government offices in Baluchistan, at Government expense, im 
“In regard to questions (b) and (¢) since the paper was started, se ai have 
been supplied to principal offices, and, since 1903, to all the offices, down to, 
and tdclusive of, those of Extra Assistant Commissioners. Records are not 
available of the expenditure incurred in the earlier years. It has varied from 
year to year according to the number of copies supplied, and the rates of 
subscription. It is now R860. 


“With regard to (d) the supply of the Gazette to Government officers 
serves a useful public purpose. It is a convenient method of keeping them 
informed of official notices and advertisements, and of provincial news. Goy- 
ernment do not, therefore, propose to discontinue subscribing to the paper.” 


EXCISE COTTON-DUTIES. 








The Hon’ble Mr. Davasnoy : “ Sir, I beg to move— 


‘ That in view of the continued depression in. the Indian cotton industry, this Council 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that the countervailing excise-duty upon 
cotton goods manufactured in India be abolished’ 


“ As the subject is of very great importance, I ask the Hon’ble Members 
to give me their patient indulgent hearing. ‘ 2 ba 
“Sir, this resolution should have come in the _ first thing in the 
reformed Council. The amount of feeling that there is in the country over 
this subject is large enough to engage the most anxious consideration of 
Government. It is not confined to manufacturers. The general public perha 
view the duty with greater dissatisfaction than the a pe The 
financial aspect of the duty only imeem the manufacturer, and he 
condemns it in so far as it interferes with the profits of the industry ; whereas _ 
the public condemn it on more general grounds. But the feeling of dis- — 
nance ees is pester and are a i as the reconstituted Council is ex a 
to reflect public opinion faithfully, the question of the re of the duty 
should have had precedence over.other Lenin waGer my matters, Othe resolution 
should have been and would have been before the Council last year but for the 
fact that the state of political feeling in England then made p Need Ge 
subject fruitless. In this matter the Government of India from its con- 
stitution cannot do anything independently of His Majesty’s Government, _ 
In the political excitement prevailing last year in England any representation 
a ps aes would have received scant consideration. A] otal 
erefore, ought of moving th tion i es 
put it off till this wt nse ing Se. Sean covenaten tas, 1 ulttnately sa 
“Sir, the experience of the year has only added force and poin t tee 
my appeal, The depression in the Indian ice industry has inceaaueane si 
_ the interval, and mills have had to stop work. In Bombay’ in January last 
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in F six mills closed down, with the result ¢ 
d operatives were thrown out of employment. T admit ee 
depression in the trade is not wholly due to the countervailing excise 
5 '; but I cannot accept the by osition, laid before the Council some time 
‘ roth a Hon’ble Sir John Mer in reply to my question on the subject, 
_ @that there is no connection between them. i do contend that the duty is 
_ one of the economic factors which produce the depression. It adds to the 
_ already heavy cost of production, and since prices do not advange proportion. 
ately, it trenches si the profits of the mills. In 1905 the’Indian mill. 
owners made a profit of 350 lakhs of rupees. In 1909 the profits slided down to 
- 90 lakhs, and last year to 60 lakhs; and this upon a total invested capital of 
about 28 crores of rupees and from both spinning and weaving. The cotton 
mills in India mostly do acan d and only a small number do ‘oth spinning 
and weaving. It is doubtful if the weaving alone has even paid its way 
during the past few years, not to speak of rm any profits. e Govern- 
ment revenue from the countervailing excise- uty has, on the other hand, 
progressive of late. In 1909-10 the income was, roughly, 41 lakhs of 
_ Tupees against a collection of a trifle over 36 lakhs in 1908-09 and 344 lakhs 
in 1907-08. Taking last year’s figures into account, the amount taken as duty, 
if set free, would substantially increase the profits. The facts point to the 
conclusion that the cost of production has increased rapidly without a com- 
mensurate advance in prices. In these circumstances the repeal of the excise- 









duty can fairly be expected to afford appreciable relief to the industry. More 


than that : it will put heart in the manufacturer. This result should of itself 
be ground for the suggested action on the part of Government. 


- “Sir, the Indian cotton industry deserves indulgent treatment at the 
hands of Government, especially because the currency operations of the Goy- 
ernment have to some extent hampered the cotton trade, Sir James Westland 
remarked in this Council on 10th March 1894: 


‘I need only say that India as a manufacturing country is not yet out of her tutelage, and 
if any industry in the world deserves protection, it is the cotton industry of India, the onl 
real indigenous industry which has sprang up in this country—an industry, moreover, on whi 
our present currency difficulties have compelled us, in the interests, as we believe, of the 
country generally, to inflict a certain amount of injury.’ 

“This clear admission by the author of the Indian currency legislation ought 
to put the matter of injury eyond controversy. And the subsequent measures, 
which the financial difficulties of Government have necessitated, have only 
accentuated the evil. The last important tax imposed by the Government of 
India—the tax on silver—operates, as I submitted on a recent occasion, as a 
bounty of 8 per cent. to China and Japan in the cotton trade. 

“Sir, in 1895 Lancashire objected to the 5 per cent. Indian im 
duties upon cotton goods, imposed by the Government with the object solely of 
restoring equilibrium to its finances in the face of a falling exchange which 
Pacing declined to arrest, not mainly on the ground that they were protective, 

- but because there was depression in the British cotton industry. That was how 
the situation impressed Sir James Westland : 

. ‘If Lancashire were in a flourishing condition, I cannot help thinking that these differ- 
ences would have been considered to be more theoretical than practical, * * * 

_ “But we cannot conceal’ from ourselves the fact that Lancashire trade has recently been 
in a depressed condition, although we certainly contend that the circumstances out of which. 

- this depression arises have nothing to do with Indian cotton-duties,’ 

_ “The deputation of Lancashire merchants and manufacturers that waited 


upon the Secretary of State in 1895 also made pointed reference to the depres- 


Sion as a ground for the abolition of the Indian cotton-duties, In the 
_ the Government of India equalised the trade conditions on the lines 
_ by Lancashire, and the countervailing excise-duties m cotton piece-goods 
_ manufactured in India came to be imposed, in pursuit of an abstract principle 
“Tt was conceded that there was hardly any tition between England 
and India in the cotton trade ; the spheres of man of the two. countries 
ere distinct; from the natural condition of things India had to confine her 













in the two departments. Yet, because 
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“JT would not be 


measure was recommended hy the Government 0 : v t 
would desire, except under the extremest stress of financial necessity, to impose a duty. upon artes 


was in a bad way, facts were _ by th 
Government complied with their request, not beca 
but with the clear object of soothing the soreness 
tinued depression in the industry. The Lancashire 
Government to be unreasonable ; the countervailing excise 
Government. In 1894, the Finance ; 
Bill in Council, made a frank admission on this point : oe 
«J have now.to ask the permission of the Council to supplement the imposition of import- _ 

Sins on cotton goods by introducing a Bill for the levy of soxee-aethen ea certain cotton — 
goods manufactured in India. 









Minister, in introducing the 


dealing, stmaightforwardly with the Council if I pretended that this 


an industry so deserving of any fostering care which the Government can 
proposal 


as the cotton manufacturing industry of India. The 


its own merits,’ 


I make is therefore not nade a 


pi 


“ Again, on the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee : 


‘T cannot help thinking that the Government is placed in some difficulty in defending a 
the provisions of a Bill which they have professedly brought forward as imposed upon them = 
by conditions required by the Secretary of State and not 7 conditions which they themselves — 


entirely, or independently, approve of. 


I am, therefore, of necessity 


sbliged to state to the Council that this measure is recommended to us hy superior orders ‘and 


by orders which we are 
“The Secretary 


obliged to obey.’ 
of State himself, in his reply to the Lancashire deputation 


in 1895, repudiated the suggestion of causal connection between the 5 ee cent. 


Indian cotton-duties and the depression in trade on which the man 


acturers 


based their request for their repeal. He ascribed the depression to the new 
factor of competition with foreign countries : 
«You have to deal now with new conditions and new competition.’ 


“The Bengal Chamber of Commerce also, in their instructive letter to 


Government of 3rd 


January 1896, attributed the depression of which Lancashire 


complained to the supervention of new trade conditions and to the loss ofa 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the British manufacturer. Sir James Westland, 
with the weight of his authority, endorsed this view : - 


¢ Strenuous competition all the world over is taking away from Lancashire what used to . 
be almost its monopoly of the piece-goods markets. In China and Japan, as wellasin India, — 


manufacture has D 


and is being brought at the same time to the supply of the raw 


material, and to, the door of the consumer.’ ; 

“ Mr. D. R. Lyall, then Member of the Board of Revenue of Bengal, in a 
special Report to the Government of India in 1895, dealt fully with this — 
subject of depression in Lancashire trade, and concluded that it was due to 


increased industrial 


activity in the foreign countries—the United States and the 


Continent especially. Referring to the large increase in thenumber of spindles 
in the United States, the East Indies and on the Continent during 1892—1895, 


he remarked : 


‘It may safely be asserted that all the new aS were of the newest pattern, and 


capable of turning out the cheapest materials, and 
principles, was a further handicap on British trade.” ; 
“ Sir Charles Stevens, for sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the " 
strength of these facts and the consumption in 1894-1895 of 9,657,000 bales of _ 
cotton by the Continent, the United States, and the East Indies against Great 
Britain’s 4,080,000 bales, observed in this Council : : 
: ees like — ee to ~ increase in aie, point most distinctly to the 
conclusion that the injuri ire i onti 
rege ere ey ion which is y injuring Lancashire is that of the Continent 


Both Mr. Lyall and Sir Charles Stevens accepted Messrs. Ellison and Co.’s_ 
conclusions in their Annual Review of the Cotton Trade for the year 
Pg Septem 

rmed opinion, official and fficial, e: ‘ 
osoesemeney contention ; the impedes of. abe onewnee te 





unjust and unnecessary ; still, because British trade panel 
d of depression, the duties were imposed, and the import-duties 
a-duties were reduced by 1} per cent. at the sacrifice of a 


tt each new mill, erected on the newest 


ber 1895 — conclusions founded upon well-ascertained facts. 
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ndia on its own merits. No Government _ . 
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ad way. There is acute and 
ndian cotton trade. Manufacturers find advantage 

h the Indian currency legislation, the tax on silver anc 
ocal activity in cotton manufacture, the market for Indian goods 
€ East has become contracted. Japan has ceased to be a buyer of 
cottons, Since 1900 not a yard of Indian cloth has found its way ta 
that country. In the decennial period 1880-1889 the average annual shipment 
0 it from Bombay was 94,656 yards; it shrank to 14,240 yards during the 
‘succeeding decade, There is no prospect of a revival in the trade, Encouraged 
_ by the fiscal operations of the Government of India, Japan is herself a manue 
_facturer now. Besides, her demand seems now to be confined to the finer 
“goons, Indian goods have been replaced by the productions of the British 
' looms. The average annual imports into the country from the United King- 
. dom advanced over 18 per cent. during the last decade, the average of 1900— 
~ 1909 being 98,966,070 yards against an average of 83,693,680 yards in the 
an decade (1890-1899). ‘Ihe Japanese appear to have developed a liking 
for fine products, and this change in their taste stimulates the sale of Lan- 
cashire The Japanese demand for Indian yarn also is diminishing at an 
alarming rate. ‘Ihe exports to Japan shrank from 10,140 bales or 4,056,000 Ibs. 
on an average between 1590-1899 to an average of 80 bales or 82,000 lbs. in 

1900—1909. ‘The Japan market is thus entirely lost to India, 

“In China too the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage. Similar 
conditions prevail there ; the Indian currency legislation and the tax on silver 
provide the same stimulus to the manufacturing industry of a peer realising, 
after the torpor of ages, the immense latent possibilities of the country; the 
demand for finer goods is on the increase, and that for the coarse Indian 

_ fabries is falling off at a rapid rate. The annual consumption of Indian pieces 
goods in China was in 1890—1899 on an average 5,788,498 yards; in 1900— 
1909 the average fell off to 2,458,045 yards. There was a decline of 57 
cent. in the average in 10 years. On the other hand; the imports of similar 
goods from the United Kingdom increased during the same period, the annual 

. average of 1900—1909 being 562,011,170 yards against the average of 
494,961,710 yards in 1890—1899, or an improvement of ‘over 18 per cent. 
Indian yarn, it is true, still maintains its ground in the China market, but 
in the altered conditions Se cere 2 about. the future is hazardous. The increase 
in the quantity of yarn imported into the country is a disquieting factor from 
the Indian manufacturer’s point of view. 
“Then, again, the shipments of Indian yarn to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent have met with a serious check. In one year they fell off 

















85°32 per cent., the figures for 1909 being 2,532 bales against 17,255 bales in 


1908. The present_is thus dark for the Indian manufacturer; the future is 
_ uncertain, and the future uncertainty aggravates the existing depression. In. 
_ 1895 the Secretary of State sympathised with the Lancashire merchants and 
manufacturers because the uncertainty then hanging over the trade aggravated 

the depression which had inspired the deputation: ~ 

‘When a trade is in so depressed a condition as yours, an uncertainty as to its future 

tends to aggravate that depression.’ 
“Sir, the depression of which Lancashire complained in 1895 could 
not be relieved by Government action, as was pointed out on that occasion by 
the Secretary of State, whereas the ere depression in the Indian cotto 
industry can be at least partially relieved by the repeal of the countervailing 
<cise-duties. A decrease of 34 cent. in the eost of production in the | 

condition of the trade will afford appreciable relief to the manufac- 
is for this relief that I earnestly appeal to this Council. The - 
the country as a whole is unanimous on this subject. Of all the 
osed by the Government of India these coun ing excise-duties 

¢ unpopular, and the people feel distressed over them. The opinion, 


bt “ikon, Batt a aa inspired oan 8 senti- 


the manufacturers ves are 
millowners, a body of manu- 
tter of duties, have never been unreason or extra- 
be abolished in the interests of the industry, The 
Association contain nees to it in terms mangetire 
unrelieyed by the hope of an early redress. And theirs 
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n pai teaneionry ievance as T have 
SetiG eire ct a clog to tho Indian as. ae 
 *8ir, IT can imagine difficulty should be raised on ace 
~ dependence upon England. The pie airs soy of is an excise — 
the purpose of countervailing the cotton-duties, in order ‘to dep 
_ their protective character.’ No protection is allowed here. India is 
the British Empire, and the Government of the country is vested ultima 
His Majesty and Parliament. India’s subordinate constitutional pos 
makes independent action on the part of her Government in the matter 
Tariff Reform impracticable. Now, England is a Free Trader by choice @ 
conviction. India has likewise to be a ‘Trader from necessity. Althou 
I strongly believe in protection as a poliey beneficial to India, 1 cannot ignore 
the realities of the situation, and cannot request Government to all at 1 ; 
change its commercial policy in relation to the United Kingdom. For the in’ 
duction of a policy of protection in India, we must depend upon strictly 0 
stitutional agitation and_ respectful and well-reasoned representations to | 
Majesty’s Government. TI am sure, however, of final success. Meanwhile, it 
behoves us to accept the present, and in support of the resolution before the 
Council to shew that the cotton-duties are not protective, and the excise does 
not countervail anything. The repeal of the excise-duties therefore does not 
violate in practice any of the principles of Free Trade. Nato 
“Sir, this matter should be judged in relation to facts, and not to 
abstract principles. Philosophical ideas may be good things in their way ; but, 
I submit, the commercial policy of a country ought to be, and is, determined 
by considerations of the balance of convenience. Now, judged in the abstract, 
the Indian cotton-duties might conceivably be held to have a protective influ- 
ence upon the Indian manufacture, but facts disprove the inference. Ae | 
“ But before I deal with the facts, I beg leave to point out that import-duties ~ 
levied for the purposes of revenue are consistent with even the most orthodox 
conception of Free Trade principles. A staunch advocate of Free Trade, the 
late Mr. Gladstone, thought such duties did not violate its canons. Condemn- er 
ing in Parliament in 1879 the partial repeal of the Indian cotton-duties in , 
1878, he observed :— is 
‘ There is not a free trade Government in this or any other country which has not freely _ 
admitted that the state of the revenue is an essential clement in the consideration of the 
application even of the best principles of free trade.’ Ge 
“Then the late Mr. Fawcett too was of opinion that import-duties, imposed _ 
for the financial needs of a Government, were allowable even undera striet Free 
Trade policy.. Even Mill, whose uncompromising philosophy often carried 
him to an idealism which practical statesmen found it difficult to pie 
favoured import-duties. In his observations on Taxation in his great workon 
Political Economy, he laid down : athe 
‘As far as other considerations permit, taxation should be confined to imported articles, 
since these can be taxed with a less degree of vexatious interference, and with fewer inciden- 
tal bad effects, than when a tax is levied on the field or on the workshop. Customs-duties 
are, ceteris paribus, much less objectionable than excise.’ oa 
“No doubt Mill counselled the imposition of an excise-duty of an equivalent 
amount in each case in which there was cause for fear of the import-duty 
ting as a protective duty. But he put the case in its extreme aspect 
mere possibility of goods of like nature being manufactured within the 
country does not make import-duties protective, except perhaps in a philoso- 
phical analysis, But philosophy has to be softened and tempered by con 
. tions of practical convenience. However logical his conclusion, Mill's 
must be modified in practical administration. Leaving Mill apart, ace 
~ to the accepted notions of practical Free Trade, there is nothing repugn 
in customs-duties without countervailing excise-duties. The Indian im 
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duties upon cottons, being levied for revenue purposes, cannot be, even ti 
peal r ediica of Free Trade, though not countervailed by equiv 
£XCise-cduties, Pao a 


“ Whether in effect they are protective or not, is a question of 
_ which opinion in India has onde all through unanimous. — all 
___ fers, from Mr. Laing downwards — almost all of them sound and the 


__ Free Traders—have held that the Indian tariff is the lightest in the wor 
ae" ope inca to quote the lan ils Maes tae lo ne 
at the Committees of the Hlouce of Commons, ‘on prin 




























Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone’ In 1975, 
V y of India, held the opinion that the 74 per cent, 
upon cottons then realised were not protective. The'Tariff Com- 
75, presided over by Mr. Money of the Board of Revenue of 
_¢ame to the same conclusion, ‘Be it noted that the ve cent 
uties stood then without <i countervailing excise. The Com 
to increase the rate to 10 per cent. in some cases and to reduce it 
r cent. in some others ; but the Ea conclusion was that the duties 
‘ere not protective. In 1894, Mr. layfair, afterwards Sir Patrick Playfair, 
_ the representative of mercantile interests on this Council, pointed out that 
_. @5 per cent. import-duty upon cotton goods would not affect tinde : 
_... *The amount of import-duty would be so moderate that merchants and dealers in 
ees fabrics have frankly said it would not affect trade, and some have stated that the 
'_ gepeal of the duties on cotton goodsin 1878 and in 1882 made no difference whatever in their 
volume of business.’ 
© “Sir Patrick further pointed out that ‘these merchants es in many ins 
| stances are agents for the manufacturer.’ 

“Tn 1886, the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. N. Mandlik shewed, by statistics 
and arguments in this Council, the forece/of which time has not impaired, that 
the import-duty abolished in 1882 had not any protective effect in India: 

‘From 1849 to 1880 there has been a continued increase in the imports. It was 

from March 1882 that the import-duties upon goods a Sis was altogether removed, and 
instead of the imports increasing, as we may naturally expect if the protection theory was 
correct, that they have remained stationary except in the case of M, , Where a slight 


increase is perceptible; but taking the total of all the three Presidencies for each year, the 
imports fall short of what they were in 1880; and that, too, in spite of the enormous ‘increase 
in railway communication throughout India and the large increase in its population.’ 

“Sir, the history of the Indian tariff invests these weighty opinions 
with special interest’ in the present times. Before 1857 the import-duty 
stood at 5 cent. The Mutiny added to the burdens of the Goverment 
and the daty was increased to 10 per cent. In 1864 it was reduced. to 
74 per cent., with the promise of a further reduction of 2} per cent. 
when the state of the finances allowed. In 1878 the customs-duties 
upon cotton goods were partially abolished. Major Baring, now Lord Cromer, 
having charge of Indian finances in prosperous times, repealed the ¢otton- 
duties altogether in 1882 along with numerous other import-duties, shewing 
thereby that happy financiai conditions mainly determined the Govern- 
ment action. In 1879 Mr. Gladstone condemned in Parliament the partial 
re of the cotton-duties in 1878, and asseverated that England applied 
‘the free trade doctrines...against the feelings of the Indian people in their 
utmost rigour and without a grain of mercy. There was an excuse for Goy- 
ernment in 1878, On 11th tay 1877 the House of Commons had. resolved 
that the cotton-duties, being protective in nature, ‘ ought to be repealed with- 
out delay, so soon as the financial condition of India will permit.’ The partial 
repeal of the duties in 1878 gave effect to this resolution. But the principle 
underlying the resolution appears to be that in case of financial necessity such 
import-duties, even where protective, were allowable, and it did not seek to lay 
down a general rule for guidance for all time to come that, however embarrassed 
the finances might be, they were to be avoided as an economic solecism. The 
reimposition of the cotton-duties in the nineties under acute financial stress 
was consistent with the policy laid down by the House of Commons 
in 1877. Even if it involved any violation of it, that need not have presonted 
pred insuperable difficulty. Past experience shews a House of Commons resolu- 








on is nobso imperative that it may not be disregarded for administrative 









“The condition on which the British Government sanctioned the reimposi- _ 
: Pen atthe cotton-duties in 1894, viz. the levy of an equivalent excise—was 
nl ‘ ans. 





t € ted in the Commons resolution of 1877, It was a new idea. 
The: Government of.India, however, had to accept it. But it was further 
actual working. ‘he excise was ee ‘to the extent 
manufactured in India ‘enter into co ition with 
from the United Ki i 






would. entitie’ the bulk of 


’ This 
to exemption. Sir Patrick Playfair remarked in 1896 : 
tion « the part of Lancashire mills with the production of the coarser fabrics 

















fie have shewn above that the. 
eighties was that the 7} per cent. and the 5 per cent, Indian “di 
protective in effect, whatever they might be th king. . 
_import-duty is much Jess so. The trade returns support this y 

~ exception of 1882, from 1880 to 1885 the imports of cotton goods t 
practically stationary, the figure for 1880 stacy nme in excess 
1885 ; 1,670,310,900 yards were imported in 1880 against 1,664,631,006 
in 1885. 1881, 1883 and 1884 were not marked by any large yar 
1882, the year in which the duties were comp abolished, the total 
declined to 1,522,158,000 yards. The figure for 1880 was the highest in ~ 
sexennial period. The heaviest decline was synchronous with the abol 

the duty supposed by the Commons to be protective. The abolition di 
encourage larger imports in subsequent years, In 1886 Burma came_ 
included in British India in the returns. That year there was In conse 
a substantial improvement in the figure, but since then up to 1909 the returns 
did not shew much progress in the imports. There was not any large increase 
in the annual total number of yards. In 1886 it amounted to 2,118,838,4.¢ 
pests the sudden increase being due to the inclusion for the first time of — 







































about that figure during 18 years. In the remaining 10 years there was a 

slump, and they varied from 1,718,224,000 yards to 1,998,167; Tae 
the latter figure being reached in 1903 and approximated in 1902, 
The theoretical equalisation of trade conditions by the levy of an equivalent 
excise has not increased the volume of trade. The absence of im 
duties during 18 years and their subsequent re-introduction along with an 
equivalent excise did not affect the import trade to an appreciable — 
extent. The figures disprove the contention that the cotton-duties without 
an equivalent excise are protective in effect. Indian mill industry has — 
developed meanwhile, and whereas there were only 65 mills with 14,172looms 
in 1882, in 1909 we had 259 mills with 76,898 looms. ° None of this progress 
is due to any protection or ‘fostering care’ on the of Government, 
Again, the imports of yarns from the United Kingdom shew a heavy decline 
with the progress of years. In 1909 we imported 36,023,200 Ibs. against 
54,062,000 lbs. in 1888, 49,734,000 Ibe. in 1890, and 50,003,600 Ibs. in 1891. The 
average of the last decennial period (1900-1909), compared to the average of the oy 
previous decade, shewed a loss in the annual average of 24 per cent. Compared —~ 
to the average of 1880-1889, the decline was 26 per cent. It is significant that 
there is no import-duty upon yarns now. In the years 1894 and 1895, when 
there was such a duty, the imports were better than the imports in 1909 by 11 
per cent. and 18 per cent. respectively. All this is significant commentary upon 
the theory that the trifling customs-duty which India realises operates as a 
protective duty unless countervailed by an excise of an equivalent amount. 


_ “Bir, do what Lancashire might, the demand for Indian cotton fabrics 
has grown within the country. The equivalent excise-duty has not helped thi 
British manufacturers to increase their exports to India. The truth is, the 
Peninsula is wide enough to provide markets for both the products. The Briti 
manufacturer and the Indian manufacturer have maintained their ground, ea 
in his own special line. So long as the. natural limitations of climate and raw — 
material exist, the Indian must needs confine his manufacturing activity eo 
coarser fabrics, and, duty or no duty, the Indian demand for the fine ma a 
tures of Lancashire will last. Britain has nothing to fear from the ab 
of the 3} per cent. excise-duties. These duties countervail nothing, being 
upon a Class of goods bie § different and distinct from those that 
ported from the United Kingdom. Without benefiting Lancashire 
__ least, they hamper the Indian industry by increasing the cost of prod 

and paring down the profits. The — will not protect India again: 

The argument therefore that the abolition of the excise-duties must 
the abolition of the import-duties is pointless, and will not commend 
the practical administrator. We are not dealing with philosoy 
but with stern facts, aud Government, as trustee of the interests 
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1 subjects, cannot, I submit, ignore them, 
Y xcise from fear of apo from Mill’s economic idealism. 
ord Northbrook, as Viceroy of India, indicated the line of policy 
is iment should follow in these matters ; 
In all financial questions the true interest of the le of India is the only consider- 
a: pick abe ticeeranviad: of Tndin has so. Fosrcel “$e e 
___ “T have no doubt the same sentiment of paternal concern for the people 
_ inspires this ] t Administration. We therefore approach the Government 
_ with the humble request that, out of regard for the manufacturing interests 
' of the country, they will be pleased to remove the countervailing excise 
_ which, past history shews, only proves a clog to the Indian cigs without 
advancing the industrial prospects of the United Kingdom. Years ago 
Mr. Massey, as Finance Minister, laid down the Government policy in the matter 
- of taxation with a statesmanlike perception of the administrative needs of the 
country + 






Abe The Government will be always prepared to remove or lighten any duty which in any 
perceptible degree checks the prosperity or interferes with the interests of commerce.’ 


“T believe, Sir, this is one of the immutable canons of taxation of the 
Government of India. On this principle the excise duty should be abolished 
forthwith, inasmuch as it hampers the Indian cotton industry. Oonsidera- 
tions of an ideal equalisation of trade conditions should not arrest Government‘ 
action, If the Government is convinced that, asa matter of fact, there is no 
competition to speak of between Lancashire and India in the Indian market, 
which I have abundantly demonstrated, the excise must go, even according to the 
terms of the condition imposed by Her Majesty’s Government in 1894, In 1894 
and in 1896 the Government of India held that there was no such competition, 
The experience of the past sixteen years can only confirm them in that opinion, 

“Sir, the Reform Scheme has brought with it a new gospel of 
administrative policy. It has raised new hopes and has instilled new 
ideas of citizenship in the Indian. The people now expect that the Govern- 
ment should be more responsive to their wishes in the matter of taxation also, 
It will be a keen disappointment to them if, at the inception, the Govern- 
ment refuse to repe.l the excise-duties in response to the popular wish. Sir, 
the impression will be harmful that, notwithstanding reforms and new 
privileges, the people stand where they did, the ideas of Government have not 
undergone any fundamental change, and the country has not so far got an 
real political power. Allow me to point out, Sir, that the removal of su 
an impression and the popularisation of British rule in India, which latter 
must be the objective of the Reform Scheme, can best be accomplished by the 

abolition of unnecessary and irritating taxes like the countervailing excise du- 
ties, thereby demonstrating to the people that the Government of India are ever 
watchful of the interests of India, and that considerations of those in- 
terests predominate in their counsels. His Excellency Lord Hardinge has 
struck a note of sympathy with Indians which has pe high hopes in them, 
‘and they look up wistfully to His Excellency for the removal of a tax which 
they feel is wholly indefensible. 

_ _“8ir, there cannot be any serious objection to the suggested abolition 
on financial grounds. ‘The maintenance of financial equilibrium with a loss 
of only 41 lakhs of rupees is surely not beyond the wit of a Finance Minister. 

who last gave solid proof of skill and resoureefulness in a trying 
situation. y Mast abel which the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson very 
recently promised to enforce would, I am sure, enable him to forego permanently 
vt egal rerence We have, besides, a net estimated surplus this year of more 
than half a million sterling and a fairly large budgets surplus next year. ‘This 
is a nice > pee for effecting the s reform. The excise can 
be very well abolished without any fear of financial dislocation. Even if 

e repeal caused a strain upon the resources of the Government, for the 

le moral effect upon the country, it should be boldly faced.” 


yep Suams-Ui-Hupa ; “Sir, I have much pleasure in 
that has been so eloquently and exhaustively moved 


oir 














‘my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy. Tt is 
i ve a heobeipmntoedl and T would only remind this Coun 
inating the interests of India to those of Lancashire ig to 
serious blow to the very first principle upon whi India is p 
pees sud I would appeal to those who are the guardians of ‘ndia’s ix 
take in this matter the only course which I think righteousness and jus 
demand.” : ian , i Oe 
The Hon’ble Srr Sassoon Davip: “ Mr. President, T rise to cable 
resolution my whole-hearted support. The _ uestion which has been Ee 
to-day is of paramount importance not only to the mill industry but also to the: — 
general public, I am expressing correctly the sentiments of the commercial: . 
public when I say that there is a strong and universal feeling throughout the: 
country against the retention and continuance of excise-duties. It would be. 
needless for me to trouble the Council with the past history of this insupport- 
able and indefensible impost, as the Hon’ble Mover of the resolution: has 80; 
fully discussed the subject and moreover the official Members have the special _ 
knowledge of it. ‘ 


“ Sir, Government has hitherto before justified the imposition of the excise- 
duty on the ground that it is indispensable for the a ere of removing the 
import-duties of their protective nature and character. But this position is 
decidedly against the consensus of opinions, not only of the highly placed Goy- 
ernment officials in India, but also of the various public and industrial bodies 
of influence in India. Whatever may have been then, there is no doubt there 
are serious grounds for the reconsideration of the subject at the P grins time 
in view of the unprecedented depression in the mill industry of the country ;_ 
and J also venture to assert that the Government should not refuse to reconsider 
the representations based upon the experience of a decade and a half. It is a 
well Lavin fact that when Goverament in 1894 imposed the duty, their deci- 
sion was in a great measure influenced by the possibilities of the growth of the 
Indian industry in future to such an extent as to be a standing menace to the. 
mill industry of Lancashire dealing with India. But the trade returns for the 
last several years have completely laid bare the fact that the apprehensions that 
were at one time entertained of the unfair competition between Lancashire 
and India and the clashing of interests have proved groundless. The whole | 
question should now be approached in a liberal spirit, the matter should now 
be examined in the light of experience gained since the imposition of the 
countervailing excise-duties. The claim of the Indian millowner is neither 
unreasonable nor unjust, and he only prays Government for a fair and equit-- 
able treatment. The duty does serious injustice both to the industry and the’ 
consumer. The fiscal arrangement of the Government of India gives the 
advantage to foreign markets and a distinct disadvan to the Indian 
industry. It is simply an additional tax which the people have to pay. The 
abolition of it does not necessarily mean an increment o profits to the manu- 
facturer; it would place within the reach of the taxpayer Indian fabric at. 
comparatively reduced prices. A reduction of 3} per cent. on the sale price of — 
an article would substantially help the overburdened Indian taxpayer and) 
be a source of permanent relief to his attenuated resources, oid 

“ Again, the development of textile industry in this country mustbe a 
matter of serious concern to the Government, as it affects the solution of the 
Indian economic problem. 1:8 

“Mr. President, only the other day, at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of the Bombay Millowners Association held on 28th April last, the 
Chairman made the following pregnant observations :— pegs 

sa hulking of the mill industry and of the increased silver-duty reminds us of our old. 
Btievance, the excise-duty, one of the greatest drags on the ne Bree industry. Public. 
~.0piition in this country has condemned this iniquitous duty levied to satisfy the so-called free 


ssa a and Manchester. Nothing has yet been done in the matter with o aes 















“ It will be obvious from the aboye that an ssion is sadly gathering ‘i 
ground that the Government is not likely to yield to the eae ad nan. 
_ tous protests of the public. The prevalence of such an impression is hie 
; prvtirt wens and the considerations of administrative m necessit 
ee eS 
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Th ont atte dtl nt dpa wed ee 
the country ov: ese duties will n until and wal 
abolished. 1 if the Government cannot ‘ag ab to pap 
demand, they might at least declare that the amount so realised an- 
‘under the head of excise-duty shall be appropriated and expended 
such schemes as would indirectly promote the interest of the textile 
stry, mee a technical “ogee a education and endowments of - 
~ .scholarships for the purpose o nological instruction. I trust and pra: 
Government will see its way to accept the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s renal 













_ The Hon'ble Mr. Currnavis: “ Sir, it is now a settled conviction with 
‘me that the countervailing excise-duties should never have been imposed. They 
were hever necessary, and are not so now. Government cannot do better than to 
repeal them. I opposed the ot Beene in 1894. The years that have elapsed _ 
~sinee then have only strengthened my conviction. The ‘cotton-duties imposed 
by Government in 1894 were not protective ; a reduction in the rate in 1896 
could not make them so. There was never any real competition between 
‘England and India ‘in cotton manufacture. Notwithstanding the large 
‘inerease in the outturn of the Indian mills, there is hardly any even now. 
‘The indigenous product is coarse, and must be so so long as the long-staple 
‘Egyptian and American cotton is not acclimatised in India and does not 
grow — the country in sufficiently large quantity to meet the requirements 
of the mills. 


“ Lancashire enjoys also other advantages over India which makes com- 
petition in cotton manufacture between the two countries practically im- 
‘possible. The Britislr labourer excels the Indian labourer both in skill and 

- ae power. Expert opinion holds that the total amount of work done 
y the former is to the work done by the latter as 6:1. The Indian, it is ad- 
‘mitted on all hands, is incapable of concentrated effort and lacks sustained 
energy. Mr. 8. M. Johnson, of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawn- 
pore, ina paper read at the First Indian Industrial Conference, proved this 
by figures. gatd ® 

“The Indian weaver does not improve with time and practice. Mr. Johnson 
‘recorded his experience on this point : 

‘T have had many thousands of Indian workpeople under my observation, and the one 
invariable feature is that, beyond a very limited extent, and only in rare cases, there is 


never any improvement—the man of 40 is generally not as good as the man of 80—the man 
of 80 not as good as the man of@0.’ 


-_* ven if, therefore, India tried weaving fine counts on a large scale and as 
freely as Lancashire, and there was abundance of the right sort of the raw. 
‘material, she would still be at along distance behind, and Lancashire goo 
- would command the market here as much as now by reason of the lower cost, of 
production. 
“The stores used in cotton manufacture also create a differentiating con- 
dition unfavourable to India, Lancashire gets them ready to hand free of 
duty, while in the case of India they are loaded with import-duties. A 
‘per cent. import-duty upon cotton fabrics cannot surely compensate the Indian 
manufacturer for so many serious disadvantages, and the suggestion that it 
‘protects the indigenous industry involves a lack of true perce tion of the 
conditions of manufacture. These conditions will remain di us’ 
for the Indian even with a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty upon imported cottons, 
_ Under the circumstances the injustice and the unreasonableness of the de- 
Fae for the imposition of countervailing excise-duties upon cotton manufae- 
tured in India will be obvious to all. So long as the Tndien labours under 
ee mentioned above, small import-duties necessitated by the 
ies of the State cannot possibly protect India against E In the 
ng condition of things, the excise-duties, far from ge trade 
tions, accentuate the Yontegee 74 unproductive labour, dearth of 
aterial aud high cost of production, 0). 


































ref 6d 1894 the Government of India too con 
oe between England and India, But again 
of the Government of India, of Sir James Westland, 
and of the various public and industrial bodies of Impe 
‘ment held strong views, and came to the conclusion that the import-du' 
ective unless counterbalanced by equivalent excise-duties. The | 
gave effect to the mandate of the House of Commons and to the condition on 
which Her Majesty's Government sanctioned the reimposition of the cotton- 
-duties in 1894. I can well imagine that Government cannot take an — 
independent line, and, however conclusive the reasons, cannot on its own 
responsibility take off the countervailing duty. But still I am not. itho 
hope. Sir, there is ground for reconsideration of the whole subject, and 
T am loth to believe that, with its known desire to deal justly with India, 
His Majesty’s Government will refuse to consider gr ieeagncone from this 
* Government based upon the experience of the past n years. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the fiscal measure -in 1894, the situation 
should now be examined in the light of the experience gained since then ; and, 
if the fears then entertained of an unfair competition between Lancashire and 
India in consequence of the reimposition of the cotton-duties without equivalent 
excise-duties are disproved by the facts of these fifteen years, the, Indian _ 
producer may well in justice claim at the hands of His Excellency a more of 
satisfactory readjustment of the duties. eyed | 
“'The Hon’ble Mover of the resolution has shewn by an examination of the 
trade returns that Lancashire’s fears were and are groundless, and that the 3} si 
cent, cotton-duties are not protective. Why cannot we then invoke tie 4 
cordial support of the Government of India in our endeavour to get the excise- in 
duties removed with the approval and sanction-of His Majesty’s Government ? 
“Sir, the Indian cotton industry is c—_ nies a spell of acute 
depression. It can be partially relieved by the abolition of the'excise-duties. I 
am aware of the overproduction theory in explanation of the present depression, _ 
The argument is not new that there is overproduction, production which 
the market is slow to take off, and the Indian manufacturers are them- 
selves to blame for the present depression” if. the trade, But the trade 
returns would not, in my humble oa support that view. The home con- 
sumption does not appear to have fallen off. There is surely no slackness in ~ 
‘the market, and the question of over-production with consequential glut does 
not arise. Encreased sales with diminished profits point conclusively to 
increased cost of production and an unfortunate prostration in prices. The 
great want seems to be reduction in the cost of production, and everythin 
which promotes it must afford relief to the Indian manufacturer. ‘The  abolie 
tion of the excise-duty will sensibly relieve the pressure upon him. 


“ Sir, in a vast country like India with its teeming millions there 
no fear of over-production. Over and above the 900 million yards of cloth 
manufactured in India in 1909, we imported that year over 2,000 million yards 
from the United Kingdom for our consumption, Our total mill production is | 
not even a third of the quantity required by the people. How can then the 
complaint of over-production be just? Tf at any time in the present state of 
things cloth is not sold as quickly as produced, the true explanation “should be 
sought in conditions other a fancied over-production, Abnormal conditions 
now prevail in the cotton market, and the ruling prices of the finished articles — 

- sometimes do not cover the high cost of production. j bes 

“Sir, the case for India is far more just and strong than it ever) 
‘Lancashire. The Lancashire objection was Boies duitgen Bynaaie bg 
‘financial needs of the Government and sanctioned by principle and p 
alike, because, forsooth, they might prove” rotective in certain contingen: 
whereas the Indian appeal is against a tax which is clearly not wanted for re 
purposes, and which has weighted the Indian industry. It has- 
ay policy of the British nation to deal. fairly and justly with 
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ill the British nation sanction the continuance of this 
_ upon the infant industry of India? The Indian sattlownek ee 









1e subject will appear from Mr. Fazulbh Currimbho 
rvations at the Annnal General Meeting the Bombay 
’ Association held in April 1909: 
have talked over this duty times out of number, but ours is a ery in the wilderness. 
; the opinm-revenue on the ground o sentiment, but they 
unanimous protest...... British statesmen should rise to the 
abolish an unfair tax. I echo the hope expressed by Sir John 
Mt mnzie at the last meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that the enthu- 
_ siastn with which the new reforms of Lord Morley have been received would be followed by 
still more enthusiastic applause at the remission of this unfair impost.’ 
“The resolution before the Council only strengthens the Government’s 
hands, and I have every hope it. will mect with the unanimous support it 
_ deserves. With these words I beg to support it.” 


_ The Hon’ble Srrpar Parraz Stncn: “Sir, after the able way in. which 

_ Mr, Dadabhoy has proposed his resolution, I do not think it is necessary for 

me to say much on the subject. All I wish to say is that I am sure the 

British Government will deal with this question in the just way for which 

this Government is well known. With these words I strongly support 
Mr. Dadabhoy’s resolution.” ccnp ' 


The Hon’ble Siz Virmarpas D. Taackersry: “Mr. President, I erhees 
the resolution moved by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy. I think the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy deserves congratulation for the rsa and moderation 
with which he has moved the resolution and the weighty speech he has made on 
this occasion. He has given a history of the Indian excise-duties, and he has 
clearly proved that these countervailing excise-duties were levied against the 
wishes of the Indian people, against the wishes of the Indian Government, and 
in opposition to the interests re nting the industry. They were 
im] use Lancashire thought that the import-duty of 5 per cent. gave a 
slight advantage to the Indian manufacturers, T maintain, Sir, that even if the 
import-duty did give a slight advantage to the Indian manufacturers, it was 
quite justitied, as all the great nations give such advantage to their own 
industry. We have recently seen Canada agreeing with the United States in 
help:ng its own industry in ‘spite of all the clamour that has been raised in 
Great Britain about if. But 1 maintain, Sir, as has already been maintained 
here, that there is no competition between the imported article and the article 
manufactured in India. We produce in India mostly coarser goods which are 
consumed by the poor in the country, while the imported articles are of finer 
structure and consumed by the richer people in the country. Therefore, by 
putting this excise-duty you will not only be doing injustice to thé manufac. 
turing industry but also to the poor of the country. ell, as regards the free 
trade principles, after the Boer ar, when Great Britain levied an im uty 
on wheat, was no question of levying a countervailing excise-duty on the 

_ production of wheat in the United Kingdom. I do not know whether at that 

time this principle of free trade slept ; but of course the case in India is different, 
because we are in this case not treated in the way in which we ought to be 
treated. The Indian Government should have the full voice in deciding these 
, But let us forget the past, and although we have paid excise-duty for the 
last 15 years, the question is whether this injustice ought to be continued. I 
think from the way in which opinions were expressed by other Members than 

- those interested in the cotton industry, Government must have been convinced 

that there is a strong feeling in the country, and that this duty, this injustice, 

‘Should be done Sih hony as possible. erga Pacing 29 

nfs ut a general impression is being created in the co 

his m the interests of Indian manufacturers and the Indian 

nsuimers are being sold to the interests of Lancashire manufacturers, It 
ud be to the interest of cordiality between the rulers and the ruled that this 

ion ough abolished as soon as possible. We have now seen the 
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Phe Hon'ble Mx. Mowrnara: “Sir, on behalf of th 
Commerce I rise to state that Iam unable to s 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy. The Committee of the. ber 


en by the Government some 
” that if excise-duty is abolished the import-duty of 3} per cen 
_ abolished. Ss 


* Tt was in March 1908 that Sir Edward Baker as Finance Me 
~ in Council that it seemed to be certain that if Parliament were approac 
a request for the abolition of the duties, the reply would be that this cou 
be permitted if the import-duty on, cotton | were simultan 3 
He considered it would be a calamity. On the other hand, he sta ‘it 
be quite indefensible to retain our general import tariff if we exempt fm 
es largest and most important staple of import. es 
“ As the Hon’ble Mover of this resolution does not embody the quest 
import-duties in his resolution, and as I do not suppose the Government 
be prepared to change their pronouncement, I must therefore on behalf 
Bombay Chamber oppose the resolution.” Pes 
The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnate: “Sir, I rise to accord my support 
resolution which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy has moved, ber 
I do so on grounds somewhat different to those on which he and some of 
other speakers who have followed him have based their case. I this 
question, Sir, not from the standpoint of the representatives of the mill 
industry but from that of a member of the general community. It is well — 
known that when these excise-duties were im about 15 a ago, there — 
was a feeling of deep and universal indignation throughout the country, and ~ 
this indignation was caused by four reasons. Those reasons have been well — 
brought out by the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy in his able speech, and I will, there- — 
fore, refer to them only very briefly. The first reason was that the mill industry _ 
was at that time in astate of continued depression. The second was that the in- _ 
dustry had been hit hard, for the time at any rate, by the currency legislation — 
of the Government. The third was that the duties were imposed not because the — 
Government of India or the Secretary of State thought it desirable to impose — 
them, but because Lancashire dictated that these duties should be so imposed 
and the Government of India made no secret that they were not a willing 
party to that transaction. Lastly, it was believed that the action of Lancashire 
in putting gers on the Secretary of State, and through him on the Govern: 
ment of India, to impose those duties was due not to the fact that there was any 
real competition between Lancashire and India, but because ire, 
already uneasy at the strides the mill industry had made in this country, wanted 
to handicap that industry in regard to its further progress. It was well known — 
that the imports from Lancashire were practically all of them of higher counts, — 
whereas the aay of the Indian mills was confined at that time to lows 
counts and there was really no question of competition between the two. 
was these reasons that lay behind the extreme irritation and sore fi 
caused, when these duties first came to be imposed upon us. vs 
- “J think it is necessary now in the interests of a fair discussion 
question that we should consider if the ition has in any way been mo 
and, if so, to what extent, in ard to these fow circumstances. Ta 
first circumstance, we find that there is —_ a mpreaios in the mill ix 
but it is necessary to remember that duri e interval a grea 
prosperity has passed over the industry, and t makes some difference 
situation. As regards the currency question, I think things have k 
to settle down on their new basis, and therefore the injury, which the ¢ 
legislation had temporarily done to the peso: cannot now be specially 
as a reason for removing the excise-duties. The third reason remains in 
force, viz., that these duties were imposed at the bidding of Lancashire, 
remains in full force, and whenever the circumstance is re-called to 


. Commerce uphold the view 

































mind, there is even now a feeling of inc 

ee eat Finally, the last 8 Thas 
is 1. ir to acknowledge that—because the Ind: ills have 

__ for higher counts to some extent,—though it is coors ills hs 















NPS} ig Lord : urzon i i i 
but that was before the great wave of prosp 
e 


alluded, passed over the industry—a way: 


s the financial aspect, and the second the larger aspect of economic policy, 
ng the question what kind of economic fe is good for India. Taking 
first the financial as of the case, it is necessary to bear in mind that all 
gre orities are agreed on this, that revenue-duties must not be subjected 

a rigorous canons of Free Trade, As my friend Mr. Dadabhoy pointed 

out, even Mr. Gladstone—one of the greatest apostles of Free Trade 

certainly the greatest statesman of the nineteenth century that England 
produced—complained of the application of Free Trade principles to this coun- 
try inall their rigour and ‘ without a grain of mercy’. Therefore, revenue-duties 

. must not be judged by the standard by which ordinary protective duties may be 
judged. in, as Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, we had at one time as high a 
range as 10 per cent. of import-duties on cotton goods and be they were then 
allowed to exist for revenue purposes without any question being raised about 
putting on a corresponding excise. Looking upon the 3} per cent. import- 

uties on cotton goods, therefore, as purely revenue-duties, the question may be 
considered whether the 34 per cent. excise on cotton goods is necessary for our 
finances. Now, Sir, at the beginning, these excise-duties produced about 10 or 
12 lakhs of rupees only, which was a comparatively smal] sum. I find, however, 
that last year they brought in about 41 lakhs of ru which is a considerable 
sum, and in view of the threatened extinction of the opium-revenue, I do not 
think anyone would lightly propose that such a revenue as this can be sacri- 
ficed without a substitute being found for it. I think it is necessary to make 
that admission, At the same time, though the amount is necessary, I con- 
tend that it is possible to raise that amount in another way and a better way, 
and that, even from the financial standpont, the duties are objectionable. I 
contend, Sir, that the main burden of these duties falls on the poorest classes 
of this country. Normally the duties fall on the consumer ; they do not fall 

-on the producer, except in abnormal circumstances. The question—who 

_ pays—has latterly come to the front in connection with the Tariff Reform 
contro in England, and one reads many bewildering statements made 
from time to time. 1, however, think, Sir, that the position which ordinary 

political economists occupy in this matter is a sound one, namely, that, . 
in normal cireumstances, a duty ultimately falls upon the consumer, whereas — 

_in abnormal circumstances it may occasionally fall on the producer, Sir, if 

it was the case that these excise-duties fell on the producers and not on the 

consumers, I would not stand up here to support their abolition to-day. My 

__ friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy, complained of the extreme depression of 

; oe mill industry, and several other Members have also spoken in similar terms. 








k, however, that it is necessary to point out that, before this depression 
, they had a spell of extraordinary prosperity; some of the concerns are 
orted to have made profits of about 80 and 4) and even 50 ee cent. in 
year ; when, therefore, bad years come, we should not forget the — 
ood years that went before. If we take an average of good and bad — 
rs, I am not quite sure that there is such a strong case to urge for the 
bolit ' these duties from the standpoint of the condition of the 
xcept in such abnormal times at the present, I think it is absolute. 
the duties fall; noton the producer, but on the consumer, and 
of the rougher counts are the poorest of the poor. Therefore, 
sis drawn from the pockets of the poorest of the poor, 
nos bjectionble Roget, and said be doue avay 
® loss of revenue which will ensue, I haye a proposal to 
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. Qonting to the larger aspect of Free Trade versus Protectior 
briefly to state my position in this matter. I may say at once that by 
Tam not an upholder of Free Trade in all countries and at all times. F 
_ an no more prevail universally at present than any other noble ideals, for. 
the brotherhood of man. While he erat Powers of the West are preack 
brotherhood of man for one day in the week, they are practising some 
faith for the remaining six days and the armaments are going up everywhe 
Tn the same way Free Trade for all countries may be all right in theory, but 
will be a long, long day before we shall have it in practice everywhere. 4 
till that time comes, every country must take care of its economic in re 
itsown way. Now, Sir, most countries have adopted Protection as their 
mic policy. It is, however, necessary to remember that there are two kinds 
Protection, the right hind and the wrong kind. The right kind of protection 
that under which the growing industries of a country receive the ue 
stimulus and encouragement and support that they require, but cule ne a 
care is taken that no influential combinations, prejudicial to the interests of the | 
general community, come into existence. The wrong kind of protection, on the 
other hand, is that under which powerful influences and combinations and_ =a 
interests receive assistance to the ie go of the general community, the 
general taxpayers of the country. I believe that the right kind of Pro- hae 
tection, if available, will do good to India. But, Sir, situated as India is, fear 
there is no likelihood of that kind of protection being available to us, andit 
is my deliberate conviction that, in our present circumstances, a Brand of Free 
e, reasonably applied, is after all the safest policy for us, the Govern- 
ment of this country were conducted in accordance with the wishes and the 
opinions of the people, not merely as imagined by the Government of India, 
but as ascertained by means of a constitutional machinery existing for the 
purpose, then of course the situation would be a different one. In the self- 
governing colonies, where they are able to impose protective tariffs (and in fact 
every colony has its huge tariff wall, as we know), the Government is 
carried on in accordance with the wishes of the people constitutionally ascer- 
tained. Where that guarantee exists, it may be assumed that the taxpayers of 
the country are able to take care of their own interests and further tthey 
are able to influence the decisions of the Government. But, situated aswe are 
to-day, we are entirely dependent on the Government of India, and, moreeyen 
than the Government of India, on the Secretary: of State for India in Council, — ae 
in this matter, as they have all the power. We may offer observations, we may —__ 
criticise the actions of the Government in this country, but we are a pie Focal 
our 
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yet before the Government of the country is carried on in accordance wit 
wishes, constitutionally ascertained ; and until that state of thi arises, until, 
at any rate, we grow so strong in our influence and our position in this Council 
that the Government ‘ will think it n to accept and act on our 
views, I really think that, on the whole, a oes Te of Free Trade, : 
applied, is the safest policy for this country ; otherwise influential interests, 
influential combinations, influential parties in England, who can have y 
access to the Secretary of State, to whom we have no such access, will not 
to take the fullest advantage of the situation; and this huge engine of p 
tection, which is a vast power, will be employed, not in the interests of 
people of India, but in the interests of those parties. That being so, I do 
think we should go in for the advocacy of protection, as such, in the pr 
state of the country, and I for one will not be a party to such advocacy 
do not therefore join in the plea that the abolition of excise-duties 
® measure of protection to the Indian industry and that the Government shoul 
accede to it on that ground. But, inieeendectly of that, we have a strox 


case for urging that these duties should 


- “One word more I would say before I come to 
of my remarks, and it is this :; that rE this matter of A Ain 
of protection, there is really not much to choose between the 













is, of course, 


committed to Free Trade openly ; 
i‘ 
_vhe course of the last but one election, b minent members of th 
m Party—Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Darron Sad. if I remember right, 
rT. Ba at, while they would like to have Tariff Reform as England’s 
they would insist on keeping India in bondage, so far as hor fiscal 
ley was concerned, It is true that in'one of the leading Conservative papers 
 .m England, the cawigtes | Post, some striking contributions have recently 
_ appeared, favouring a policy of fiscal independence for India; but, before 
we reach that independence, we shall have to traverse a good deal of ground, 
_ and for the present, at any rate, I do not regard the question as within the pale 
of practical politics. 
___“T now come to the proposal which I wish to make. T suggest that the 
_ excise-duties should be limited to the higher counts only, in regard to which 
there is competition between England and India, Roughly, I may say that all 
_ counts below 30 should be exempted. That would mean the abolition of the 
_ bulk of the excise-duties. Such abolition would be a just measure of financial] 
relief to the poorest of the community. To make up for the loss thus occasioned, 
Isuggest that the import-duties on cotton goods be raised to 5 per cent., the 
countervailing duty in India, limited to counts above 80, being also raised to 5 
per cent. at the same time. You will then not sacrifice any revenue. Taking 
the imports of cotton goods-at, say, 20 millions, an increase of 1} per cent. in 
the customs-duty will mean about £800,000 or 45 lakhs more to the exchequer, 
and that would be more than 41 lakhs realized from the excise-duties last year. 
Besides you will have in addition a five per cent. excise on all counts al 
80s produced in this country. There will thus be no loss and probably some 
in to the finances of the country by this course. With these observations I 
to support the resolution,” 


- The Hon’ble Mr. MupnonKar: “Sir, I have very great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution moved by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy. I 
consider it my duty to do so because 1 am the only representative here ‘of a 
province which is ‘Rigi interested in the cotton trade, and which in course of 
time will take its proper place in the cotton fabric industry of India. Ido not 
wish to make sb i observations. At the same time I would be failing in 
my duty to my province and to those of my countrymen who are engaged in 
what is the most important manufacturing industry of the country if I did not 
make clear my support of what has been so ably and so exhaustively put by 
Mr. Dadabhoy. Sh the Government owe it to themselves — all Englishmen owe | 

_ it to themselves—to repeal this anomalous and iniquitous impost. Sir, we do not 
wish to rake up the past. But anybody who rem the past history of this 
country, anybody who reads Mill’s History of India and reads the well known 

_ small note of Professor Wilson there, which shows how the Indian textile indus-. 

_ tries were handicapped in the early part of the 19th century by the prohibitive 

tariffs imposed in the United Kingdom, and compares with that the po icy which 

is now being followed, he cannot but feel indignation at what has a forced 
‘upon the Government of this country. 

_“Sir, I shall be failing in my duty to this Council if I do not remind them, 
what must be well within their knowledge, viz., of the yow which several men, 
after this impost was forced on India, took not to use any goods coming from 
Lancashire. ‘These are people who take other things from England, but they 
say ‘Lancashire has thrown upon us an unjust impost, we not use — 
cashire goods. So long as this iy at np contin we shall avoid all. 
Laneashire goods. i e that that resolve may not go far to 
_ diminish the in from Lancashire. But the feeling of injustice, of injury, 
_ is not one which the Government should ignore. et arin 

sparen to this Council—I would appeal to the Government—on 















: n advanced ‘in support of the resolution: Shami 
uy e question of free trade and protection does not, I think, arise in this 
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than the mere consideration the present condition which . 






Policy of protection ; but it was made abundantly _ 7 
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there could be, as can 
ed any protection whatsoe 
then produced, and even no 
+, while the imports of English yarn 
There is some medium cloth and superior | 
country, and to obviate the difficulties in 
excise-duty may be deemed necessary. 
was imposed, it was imposed only 
with regard to those articles w 
Lancashire. But the te ta rae 
brought further pressure to bear upon @ y, and t sent 3 
SP ag all Rok wa thrust upon us. Sir, the question is one which 4 
to he approached from the standpoint of the sman, and I would therefo 
ask all Members of this Council—those who are non-officials as well as those w 
are officials --to consider whether it would not be just both to themselves : 
the people of India to remove an impost which has created such unis 
resentment and indignation throughout the country.” 






interest in L 
Ministry, and the present 


The Hon’ble Mr. Granam: “Mr. President, for myself, I do” no 
pose to record a vote upon the motion before us this morning. ‘My reason — 
fhe tot doing so is because the opinion of the members of the Chamber,’ which 
I represent, are so divided with regard to it. Among the members of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce there is a very great divergence of opinion on — 
this subject, and this was shown very distinctly at the conference of the | 
Chambers of Commerce in India held in Caleutta some years ago. A similar — 
resolution to this was then brought forward, and the Bengal Chamber, for the _ 
same reason as I now give, did not record a vote; and I therefore shall ‘not — 
record my vote to-day.” S18 Gage 


_ The Hon’ble Basu BuvurznpraNatH Basu: “Sir, 1 have onlyafew — 
observations to offer on this resolution. After the very exhaustive way in _ 
which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy has dealt with the question 

~ and the elaborate way in which he has entered into the various arguments for _ 
and against the retention of these duties, it will be tiresome to the Council 
to go into those facts. There is one question, however, which is of great — 
importance, and that question incidentally has been raised in this discussion, 
viz., whether for India, situated as she is, the policy of Government should be 
one of protection or of free trade or of restricted free trade. Jt is very difficult 
on an ocession like this to go into a dissertation on a question of this i 
tance, and the professors of free trade would stand aghast if the representatives 
of enlightened public opinion in India were to press forward at this time of the 
day her claim to be a protected country. In our younger days, when we w 
pouring over the pages of Mill and Fawcett and Adam Smith, we became 
confirmed free traders, and we continued to be so for a great number of yea 
but recent events and the course of things have shown that the views 
which we nurtured our thoughts in our youth on the question of the co 
mercial policy of this country may not, after all, be correct. As my friend, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, has put it, most of us feel. that protection in some 
shape or form is necessary for the furtherance of the industrial enterprise of this 
country. There is the danger~ always the danger—of a powerful cliqne at he 
getting round the Secretary of State, a egret, ee in the House of Com: 
a powerful faction having a large control over the electorate in kngland, 
round the Secretary of State and committing him to protection of in 
which would only be beneficial to that faction or party, and would be det 
to the interests of the general rate-payer : there is always that risk. The 
of railway enterprise and of many other things in this country has show 
that risk 1s not altogether to be neglected ; but there is this thing to be con 
Where there are industries capable of being developed in India, - 
coming into the field of competition with forcign countries, would | 
or unwise to foster the growth of these industries, and would you be abl 

_ so.without some method of protecting these tries here? Su 
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market, but 





‘Ss nh any particular industry 
sla LoF Germany Would be to say to 
1ed you must go to wall.’ It is like the competition between 
of six feet and several inches and a dwarf, with equal implements, 
of these combatants weapons of equal size and tell them that « you 
- par so far as weapons are concerned and you fight your own battle 
The result will be as evident as the result of a competition of a 
ry like India with the far advanced countries of the West. 
in my own experience, when Lancashire goods were for the first 
introduced, we had a very ieee class of manufacturers in the country—the 
ali weavers—who used to make a decent livelihood from their own manu- 
‘Then came these Lancashire goods—dhoties which we Bengalis 
some years they were not able to make an impression upon the 
gradually their cheapness and the way in which they became 


that India must take her 





‘more 'and more adapted to the needs of the people practicall completely effaced 


the 


indigenous industry of Bengal. Then came the great Orissa Famine, and 
t was that the famine vanes wiped off the weaving communities 


of Bengal. Itis all very well for other people to say—professors of free trade 
hs 1D. 


_ men engaged in that class of manufacture would take to some other in 


countries- that if one class of manufacture were taken wes f the 
ustry. 


_ That state of things has not arisen in India, and the agricultural conditions of 
India are such that it would be, impossible for a class of labourers like weavers 
to rush off to land all at once. As you all know, Sir, land here is the heri- 
tage of a particular class of people—the Indian agriculturist. It is not easy to 
get land at all to cultivate ; and this cultivation is the result of experience ac- 
cumulated through untold centuries, and it is not possible for the weaver to 
leave his loom and go to the plough. So in the case of many other industries— 

_ the braziers for instance, they are feeling the pinch now. And when famines 

_ come and seasons of scarcity, these people—the non-agriculturist classes of India 
—are put under a very severe strain. The question of free trade in India is not 


such a sim 
illuminated it with an exuberance of detai 


le question as the great philosophers who esepcanded that doctrine and 
Pana of knowledge which must always 


elicit admiration would wish us to believe. Applying Indian conditions to the 
consideration of the question, it will be difficult to say that India should be in all 
aspects a free trading country. But, apart from this question of principle— 
coming to this very question that is before us—there is one element which 


. 


a) 


ought not to be lost sight of. I quite appreciate that an income of 41 lakhs 
te to be lightly treated ; but, as my Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale has said, 


we reduce the duty from 40s to 30s, we shall practically not be 


interfering with the import of cotton goods, and we shall still have some 
margin left. ‘Then if we enhance the import-duties on the superior counts 


_ only—for climatic conditions, India cannot enter into a competition with 
_ England—we shall be doing no injustice to the English industry. It may 


be said that the higher price that such a procedure would entail would prob- 











ieee 


y curtail the demand for the finer counts that now exists in India. 


Bengal is concerned, Sir, where I believe the finer counts are mostly 
Tecan say from my own experience of our people that a little extra 


y caliahier tubeiutarture bf tise Lencashireloom: sGiepy onset 
eve it is possible to find a substitute for the loss of revenue that 
gested b 
re is the ot ion which to you—the Government of India— 
ates sionicatggetal whether you should or should not make 


os 
you nent +h, 
Gael sly 










| nations who have made 
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India that ‘ so far as you 


” finer counts—an extra price which will be inappreciable--will not _ 
consumption of these goods. In Bengali homes, even to-day, many 
er the finer and costlier manufacture of the Indian weaver to the 


hes 


Hg ties ele Bt Mr. Dadabhoy might entail, — 































you have unde n, that you are st 
arace whom you considered less dal 
a are and are working primarily for their good. If t 
if we felt that the connection of England with India is a connects 
for the purposes of gain, the great moral basis upon which British 
India is founded would be considerably weakened, if no’ 
with, Iam glad to be able to say, Sir, that, in the past, 
India has manfully stood by the Indian cause, even agar 


an 
ci dar 











here who were able at the time when_ these duties. were imposed to 1 
debates that took place in this Council, will gratefully bear in mind the paged 
stand that was made by the representatives of your service he 
imposition of this tax : and even the Finance Minister of the day had to make 
a strong apology for having introduced that measure. And the ipods as sh 
tion that he gave was that it was a mandate which he could not disreg: pers 
« Sir, after all material things do not last. May be, Sir, in the course of — 
time, your great exploits on the field of India will be forgotten ; Plassey and 
Subraon may be forgotten. But I can assure you that the great lesson which 
you have inculcated to Englishmen in India that they place before themselves 
the highest ideal of public duty of service to the country which to them is 
their foster mother will not be forgotten. Thermopyle and Marathon have 
been forgotten, or, if they are remembered, they are remembered to-day as — 
mere memories in the history of the human race; but, Sir, the great lessons of 
Socrates and Plato still subsist and they inspire men in both hemispheres, and 
as long as the human race exists, so long as the human mind will aspire to go 
beyond the circumscribed surroundings of the ey those lessons will not 
be forgotten. And I also say, Sir, that in the history of mankind, so long as 
unselfish devotion is cherished as the ~highest id of human life, I would 
tfully urge upon you, Sir, members of the Civil Service, the ruling 
class of India, to bear in mind the great lesson which you have put before 
this country and to act up to it.” : 


The Hon’ble Mz. Maver: “Sir, If there were much pr of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s suggestions being re saa on the financial policy of 
the country, I should have warmly supported them ; but as there is no prospect 
of that result, I ip to support the original resolution for two simple reasons. — 
The first is that the whole burden of this excise-duty falls upon the voiceless 
masses who, strictly 7 ante have no proper representation here, and for 
whom on that account the Government are called upon to care all the more. 
The second reason is, Sir, that this tax has not really removed the tension, on — 
the pretence of remoying which it was forced on this Government from 
home. It has been abundantly shown that there was really no com etition at 
that time because of the great difference in two classes of goods. For. these 
- two simple reasons I support the resolution,” 1 


The Hon'ble Lrevrenant Matix Umar Hayar Kuan: “Sir, the — 
ect has been fully dealt with by the Hon'ble Mover and others andI 
not add anything further. It is a question that no well-wisher of India 
can have two opinions about unless et down by duty or statute. Igive 
my full support to this resolution as conscience forces me to do so, of See 
urge sincerely to the Government and the Council that this motion should — 
not be treated like fancy resolutions which are sometimes made for self- 
advertisement merely. Sir, 1 have been always putting the opini of the 

general public before the Council which are pag tense hn ot those 
of some of my Hon’ble friends who ipo spe certain educated classes. 
But in this particular connection I think sections of the people without 
exception are agreed and all want this duty to be abolished.” pes fo" 
The Hon'ble Mr. Sacncurpananva Sina: “I do not. think, Sir, it 
for me to any sy thi oe ea ae upport giv 

nan’ 


it by my Hon’ble friend Malik Umar Hayat Khan. His support 
a question of this character is certainly a very aka commendation 1 























Dababhoy has so ably moved 
the fact that all the rivet 
se-duty is necessary, that 1 
resolution.” 


y to impress the Council with 
agreed that the abolition of this exci 
‘my cordial support to Mr. Dadabhoy’s 
i The Hon’ble Mr. Suspa Rao: “On behalf of the province of Madr a 
| Irise to give my cordial support to this resolution which has been discussed 
at gn anges and urge on the Government the repeal of these countervailing 
duties. I may say, Sir, that one thing more than any other which comes out 
_ Clearly in the fiscal history of India is that England not treated this country 
ly. The present duties, I submit, form a standing grievance against 
Bn » and early steps must be taken to remove these duties and see that the 
- statute-book is not disfigured by the presence of a duty of this kind. 

“TI may say, Sir, that the country has accepted cheerfully the Reform 

Scheme more as an earnest on the part of England that the government of 
_ this country will be carried on with the consent and good will of the people 
and in their interests. I urge on the Government to prove by the abolition of 
_ these duties that the faith of the people in England is amply justified. 

“Imay mention Sir, that even Mr. Chirol, the famous correspondent of 
the Times, considers that these duties ought to be abolished, and I submit that 
early steps should be taken to remove this grievance. I think that when I have 
mentioned the name of Mr. Chirol, I have mentioned all that can be said in 
support of this resolution.” 


The Hon’ble Panprr Mapaw Monan Matavrya: “TI will not take up the 
time of the Council by repeating the arguments which have been advanced so 
ably by the Hon’ble Member in ,support of the proposition which he has 
brought forward before the Council. I invite the attention of the Council and 
Government to one particular point only. 


_ “At this moment there are two opinions regarding the cotton excise-duties, 
One is that these duties were never needed in the interests of the manufae 
turers of England. A great deal has been said to show that this is really the 
wre ; that the cotton trade of England did not require the protection which 
it was said would be given to them by the imposition of the countervailing duties, 
The opinion of the Government of India was in favour of that view and the 
arguments which have been advanced support that view. 


“The other view is that, whether it needed the protection or not, the trade 
of England has been somewhat benefited by the imposition of these duties. 
Now, Sir, I will assume that this latter view is correct. I will assume that the 
trade of England has to a small extent benefited by the imposition of. these 
countervailing duties upon cotton goods in India. And I would ask the 

ernment both here and in England to weigh the possible gain from these 

uties to English manufacturers, and to place against it the loss which the. 

Government of India suffers, and must suffer in the estimation of the people 
' of this country, by the widespread conviction that has settled in the minds of 
the le throughout the country that this duty was imposed ngb to meet the 
needs of the Gcvernment of India, but to satisfy the demands of a class of 
manufacturers in England, At this moment, Sir, and for some time past the 
Government of India have been anxiously endeavouring to Sarre good 
feeling between the Government and the people, and speci to remove 
the bad feeling which had unfortunately been growing in the minds of a. large 
section of the people. The supporters of the Government have also been 
earnestly endeavouring to te with the Government in this direction. | 
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| is dif for those who honestly and earnestly endeavour to promote 
the feeling among the people that the Government is doing the best it can for 
ce 7 eople, to. meet the arguments advanced in to the maintenance 
.. of these duties on cotton goods. And I submit from that point of view alone 
_ the removal of the duties is a matter of greater importance to the Government 
om ee 9 foe aki tp the Treasury every year. But the case for their 
i becomes inuch stronger when we remember that the duties were never 
dand cannot now be justified, that they are really iniquitous, and that 
s of this country require all the fosterin care which the Govern- 
ls ~ " 4 va Fi vi K 2 
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The Hon’ble Mx, Crank: “I think anyone, who has | 
debate to-day will agree that the Hon'ble Monibar who _ has _ bre 
resolution forward to-day was well advised to do so, It would be idle 
that the existence of these duties has been a source of irritation in the ¢ 
of irritation which has continued now for a long time. But it seems 
that one of the greatest benefits derived from the enlargement of this Co uncil 
and from the extended powers of debate conferred upon it by His Excellency’: 
redecessor is that it enables this kind of subject to be fully and 
iseussed. Such an exchange of views must be of value to us here, and 
we trust, the general public sometimes reads our debates, we may hope 


it will be of some value also in the larger world outside, : 


“One feature, Sir, of the debate to-day has been that it has been exceed~ 
ingly one-sided. Out of a dozen or more speakers, only one I think has had — 
anything tosay for the cotton excise-duty. That one, it is true, is Fel”: 
important exception, because he represents the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. — 
The other speakers have combined in condemning the excise-duty in its 
inception, in its effect on the development of the industry, in its influence on — 
it at the present day. No one, I think, has had a good word to say*for this 
unfortunate impost. It has been attacked by a diversity of arguments which ~— 
have been somewhat bewildering and indeed some of which have been perhaps 
not devoid of self-contradiction. I must confess in this matter that I wasrather 
puzzled by the line of argument adopted by the Hon’ble Member who — 
moved this resolution. He laid great stress on the present despression in ‘et 
industry. His resolution is hased on that depression, and he drawn an 
eloquent picture of the difficulties surrounding the mills to which he seems to 
regard the duty as being very largely contributory. But at the same time 
he devoted a considerable part of his speech to proving, or endeavouring to 
prove, that the import-duty, if the excise-duty were withdrawn, would not be 
protective. Now, I must confess I do not quite see how, if the import-duty is 
- not protective, the abolition of the excise-duty is greatly to benefit the industry, 
except perhaps in its competition with the local industry, and that is a point 
to which I think he scarcely referred. “Indeed, the Hon’ble Member tries 
to prove too much. He wants to show that the existence of the excise-duty 
has been a burden on the industry and is a burden on the industry ; he wants 
to show that the import-duty without the excise would not be protective, andyet 
that the abolition of the excise would benefit the industry. r submit that all 
those contentions cannot possibly be correct. | 


“In the first place, it is at least very doubtful whether the excise-duty has any 
real connection with the present depression. Indeed, Ithink itcan be shown that 
it has practically no connection with it at all. The depression is not iar 
to India; it has been felt in the cotton industry throughout the entire world, 
There has been reckless over-production in all manufacturing countries, and 
during the past year th-1e has been a most serious increase in the cost of cotton, 
In 1910 the average price of raw cotton in India was 6}d. per lb.; the © 
ayerage price for the five peti years was just under 5d. per lb., showing: 
an increase of 30 per cent. It is ly to be wondered at that such an increase — 
as that should have impeded.the industry sie seriously, and it is well known — 
that the mill-owners in India have found great difficulty in obtaining their 
supplies of raw material. But, Sir, similar conditions have existed in the « 















producing countries; the increase in the price of American cotton in 
ter almost exactly corresponds to the increase in the price of Indian cotton 
here. In these circumstances I think the existing depression cannot be attri- 
buted to foreign competition, nor are there any indications of the mar 
* having been flooded with foreign goods. 
“No doubt the export trade to Ohina and Ja: as the Hon 
_ Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, has very largely fallen off. He attributes. this, 
if I understand his arguments correetly, in a considerable measure to w 
__ ealls the increase in the cost of production due to the excise-duties. I 
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finished article can increase the cost of produc- 
; ffect the export trade, as the excise-duty is refunded 
ase of € . But there is another circumstance, Sir, which 
“st to show quite clearly that there is no real connection between the duty 
= he existing on. Several Hon’ble Members, and certainly the 
_ Hon’ble Member who moved the resolution, have referred to the fact, which 
we must all regret, that over 20 mills have shut down recently in Bombay. 
~ But he did not mention that these mills are all spinning mills. I believe it is 
the case that there is not a single weaving mill shut down at the present time. 
“The excise-duty, as everybody knows, is imposed only on cloth, and yet we find 
that, in Bombay now, it is in point of fact the weaving section of the industry 
which is enabling manufacturers to carry on the struggle, It is difficult then 
- to believe that the remission of the excise-duty would result in permanent relief 
to the industry. 


© But has the effect of the excise-duty really been disastrous to the industry 
in the past?. The facts disclose a very different story. In 1896 there 
were 157 cotton mills in India; in 1909 there were 232, an 
increase of 75 or nearly 50 per cent.; and this year I gather from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s figures the number is even aga There has been, 
too, a great increase in the productiveness of these mills. Single years 
in these matters never afford a very satisfactory basis for comparison as they are 
liable to casual fluctuations ; so I have taken Foca for triennial periods. for 
the three years ending 1898-99 the average production of yarn, which being free 
of duty is on virtually the same footing as cloth, was 466 million Ibs.; in the 
corresponding triennial period ending 1909-10 the average production was 641 
million lbs.—an increase of 175 million Ibs. or 88 per cent. i the same periods 
the average production of cloth has risen from 323 million yards to 865 
million yards—an increase of 542 millions or 168 per cent. It may be argued 
that though the productivity of the home industry has increased, the imports 
of foreign goods have increased also. This is true as regards cloth, but the 
ee ~ not been x ney: ~ oe reas elk ieunuagh enya 
industry, in respect of yarns there een an actual decrease. Taking again 
the feistnial periods ending 1898-99 and 1909-10, respectively, we find that the 
net imports of yarn have fallen from an average of 50 million Ibs. in the earlier 
period to 39 million Ibs. in the later—a decrease of 22 per cent., and the average 
net imports of cloth have increased by =p. (ie per cent.—from 1,906 million 
yards to 2,184 million yards. No one will deny that the production of cloth 
still falls far short of the imports; but the great increase in the Indian production 
as compared with the relatively small increase in the imports, shows, I think, 
that the Indian industry is very far from being crushed by importations from 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere, and, instead, has made a_very considerable 
advance on its competitors. Probably, if the excise-duty had not been imposed, 
the immediate development of the cotton industry in India would have been 
more rapid ; but, in view of the figures which I have cited, it cannot, I think, be 
‘maintained for a moment that the excise-duty has in the past crippled the 
development of the industry or still less that it is crippling it at the present 
time. 






__ * Sir, the history of the ar of the duty has been dealt with very 
fully by the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy and by other speakers, and I do not Propoes 
» to say much about it now. If one may say s0, it is not really very releyant to 
the economic discussion which he has initiated to-day, except in so far as it 
explains the strong feeling which has always existed in India on the subject of 
this duty. No one can doubt that that feeling is a perfectly genuine one. 
Indian sentiment regards this duty as having been imposed in the interests of 
ire manufacturers, or at best to satisfy the fiscal purism of English . 
looking at it in that lig ht one cannot be surprised that 











ld resent it and wish to see it |. Sir James Westland himself, 

ng in this Council on the Bill imposing the excise-duty, expressed 
of the measure with a candour which a less robust age 
sider indiscreet, and I was not suprised that the Hon’ble Mr. Dada- 
d largely frcm his remarks. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
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feeling should have been aroused ; it has spread yon 
cotton-duties and stirred up suspicion that ak 
governed solely in Indian interests ; but I do not think it should be ee 
to weigh unduly with us now when we are considering the purely economic 
and financial question of the excise-duty as we find it to-day. — Bice 


_ © One point, however, emerges from the controversies of 1894, and th i 
in itself a commonplace it is one which is apt sometimes to be neglected ~ 
is this. The tariff then imposed was imposed in a time of eae 
financial stress solely to secure revenue which was urgently required. Since 
1882, when the prosperous condition of the Indian finances enabled the fortu- 
nate Finance Member of that day to dispense altogether with the general im- — 
port-duties, there had been uo customs-duties in India except on special articles 
such as arms, liquors, opitm, salt, etc. But in 1894 the financial pressure 
eaused by the fall in the value of the rupee compelled the Government to seek 
fresh sources of taxation, and they turned to the re-imposition of the import- 
duties. Nothing can be more clear than that they were actuated sah? by 
the necessity for raising more revenue. It has often been maintained—and 
the contention has been brought forward serveral times to-day, especially, | 
I think, by the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale—that if a revenue duty also -results_ 
in a certain measure of protection to an industry, that industry is entitled, so to. 
speak, to the windfall. It sounds a harmless enough ae ition ; it even 
carries with it the pleasing suggestion that you can get both protection and 
revenue from a duty at the same time. But this is dpe what it 
cannot do. In so far as the duty proves protective, it keeps out goods 
which would otherwise come in; and fre revenue which should have been 
derived from those goods is lost, while the burden on the consumer is not 
necessarily diminished. In fact it violates the main principle of a revenue 
tariff, which is to obtain the greatest amount of revenue possible relatively to 
the burden on the consumer. 
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“ Let us consider then what would be the effect on the finances at the 
present moment if these duties were given up. in the early years of its imposi- 
tion, the cotton-duty realised some 12 or 13 lakhs. Its yield has risen stead- 
ily in recent years and now amounts to the large sum of 41 lakhs. But 
this sum alone would not be the measure of the loss which its abolition would 
bring to the Exchequer. ‘The customs-duty on cotton goods forms the most ims 
portant item in our customs-revenue and brings in now on the average some 180 — 
lakhs. ‘The profits in modern industry are cut very fine and there is every 
reason to believe that a duty of 34 per cent. will to some extent prove protective 
in its operation; and in so far as it proves protective, the State will lose 
customs-revenue, The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, it is true, contends thatthe 
duty will not be protective in its effect, and I shall have something to say on — 
that point later on. It is scarcely possible that it should not have some— probe 
ably a ahi arenas: seston effect ; and it is, I submit, a very serious 
thing to put forward a proposal which might imperil a large rtion of the 
customs-revenue from cotton goods. I trench with great duiidence on the 
domain of my Hon'ble friend the Finance Member, but I think I may — 
safely point out that with the prospective loss cf the opium-revenue before us, — 
this is not a good moment, in spite of the surplus of this year, to suggest any _ 
reduction in existing revenue. Itis not easy to see from what source this — 
revenue could be replaced, and Hon'ble Members, with the exception of the - 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, have not been fruitful in their suggestions as to how it 
should be made good. As to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion, I propose 
to say something presently. If the revenue is not made good, the loss, as I ees 
said, would be 40 lakhs in respeet of excise-duty alone, and when the prob+ 
able inroads into the customs-revenue are also taken into account it might 
well amount to 60, 70 or even 80 lakhs—a sum which would tax even the 
resourceluluess of my Hou’ble friend to re » Hor the demands for fresh 
expenditure on subjects such as education, sanitation, etc., are t, and they — “| 
are demands with which we must all sympathise. The Hon'ble Sir Sassoo: ve 
David suggested that if Government could not to accept this résolution — 
and to press the Secretary of State to allow the duty to be aboli they m 
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ark for technical education the of this duty. I do no 
really necessary. The stadia wheats to he given to bichon} 
and in the estimates for the year, and to ear-mark this 
Ca revenue would not increase the amount allotted to that purpose. It 
_ really comes to the same thing, whether the money is drawn from 
_ the general revenue. or from the yield of one particular tax, Considerable 
vision las »vlready been made for the rpose of technical education, but 
Tesolutions discussed earlier in the wee indicate that Hon’lle Members 
do not yet consider it =. T repeat, therefore, that with a prospective 
loss of revenue and probably increased demands for expenditure before us, 
it be a most serious thing to contemplate giving up so much revenue. 
_ “Loss of revenue would be the immediate effect of repealing the excise- 
duty ; but there are other factors which we ought to take into consideration. 
; is one point of some importance which has not yet been referred to. The 
Hon’ble Members who have ewe the resolution seem to have forgotten 
the interests of the hand-loom in ustry. This industry is still a very large one 
in spite of the competition of the mills ; its consumption of yarn at the present 
moment largely exceeds the consumption of the mills. The exact figures are 
not easy to ascertain, but it has been estimated that the hand-looms consume 
Y some 250 million pounds of cotton yarn as against some 200 millions 
taken by the Indian mills. When the excise-duty was imposed on the produce 
of Indian mills, it was not considered practicable to impose it also on the out- 
turn of the hand-looms. Hence the hand-loom indust enjoys a certain 
advantage in its competition with the mills ; and I think it would be ,a seriotis 
thing to contemplate the withdrawal of that advantage by the withdrawal 
of the excise-duty. Perhaps it may seem illogical to argue at the same time 
against the hand-loom in ustry being deprived-of this measure of protection, 
and against the mill-owners receiving such measure of protection as the 
customs-duty would afford if the excise-duty were abolished. But there is 
one very obvious distinction. In the one case we are dealing with a protec- 
tion which already exists; in the other case Government are asked to take 
the responsibility of creating it. In the one case, no revenue is at stake, 
for no one has, so far as I know, ever seriously proposed the imposition of an 
excise-duty on the hand manufactures ; in the ‘other we are asked to forego 
a large and increasing source of revenue. In more highly organised coun- 
tries it may be desirable to see modern methods oust the old ina rapid pro- 
cess of development; but no one, I think, would urge that it would be a 
good thing for India if her local industries were too rapidly absorbed. The 
maintenance of the hand-loom industry is of great importance to the prosperity 
of the country, and it is a serious responsibility to advocate the taking of any 
‘step which might prove detrimental to its interests. 
_ “Lastly, Sir, there is the question whether the cnn et 2 is or is not 
_ protective. Ithas been urged that in practice the customs-duty without a 
countervailing excise-duty would have no protective effect and consequently that 
the excise-duty might safely be foregone ; and this is pressed on two grounds— 
firstly, on the ground that the duty of 3} per cent. is too small to make 
any iable difference, and, secondly, that the types of goods manu- 
fac in Indian and British mills are not the same and therefore do 
not enter into competition with one another. As to the first of these con- 
tentions, I think that any one who has had experience of modern trade condi- 
ao atthe natrow margin on which working is carried on, and the small 
pete with which the manufacturer has often to be content, would hesitate 
assent to the doctrine that a ie 4 of 84 per cent. would not prove in some 
measure protective. One cannot help thinking that the existing consensus 
of opinion of the mill-owners in favour of getting the duty removed in it« 
_ Self seems to indicate that they, at any rate, believe it would prove protective. 
_ On the other hand, {t is no doubt true that the competition between Lanca- 
_ Shire and India does not extend over the whole field of cotton production. 
_ Anthe grey goods trade Indian mills already haye the supremacy while in. 
_ the highest qualities of bleached or coloured goods the superiority of Man- 
is probably so great that it is not likely to be impaired 
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by a differential duty of 3} per cent. Where the import-duty would | 
tective is in tho intermediate grades of tree where \actual competi 
Ona similar principle the Hon'ble Mr. G khale suggested this pee 
~ revenue which we lose by the abolition of the excise-duty could be 
exempting from duty all goods up to 303 and imposing a duty of 5 per 
all goods above 30s. I think the answer to that is that a similar pla 
actually tried when the late Sir Henry Fowler was Secretary of State, and w 
found impracticable because it proved — to draw a satisfactory — 
betweon the different classes of goods. The diffi: is that the manufac-— 
turers are too clever for the revenue. You will find that goods which 
now would come inas over 30s would somehow enter in the free cls 
The revenue in fact would suffer and would probably suffer very considerab 
I think there can be no doubt, in view of the experience in Sir pee | 
Fowler's time, that there would be grave objections to a plan of this. kind 
There is another point, too, on which I differ with the Hon'ble Mr 
Gokhale. He said he was specially moyed to speak against the excise- 
duty on the ground that its incidence was on the poorest classes. He — 
said, I think, that if it affected only the mill-owners he would not mind, 
But if this duty were abolished, is it so certain that the consuming — 
classes would get the benefit? The mills are at present in competition as — ‘ 
regards the poorer class of goods with the hand-loom industry, an probably — 
at first the abolition of the excise-duties would bring prices down owing to — 
this competition. But sooner or later, if aa ger 9 advantages enjoyed ae Bi 
the hand-loom industry are withdrawn, the mills will get the better of the hand- 
looms, and under cover of the protection afforded by the import-duty prices — 
would then go up again. You would only get prices down permanently if 
you could abolish the import-duty as well as the excise-duty ; but that is a. 
thing which Government cannot contemplate. 
“TJ have endeavoured, Sir, to show the reasons why Government cannot — 
accept the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s resolution. Thaye purposely not dealt 
with the question raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath as to the attitude of — 
the Home Government and of the Secretary of State regarding the abolition 
of this duty. I have not done so because, on the merits of the case, Govern- 
ment are not prepared to approach the Secretary of State on the subject. — 
From the date of the imposition of the excise-duty, or yather from the date 
when the repeal of the old import-duty on cotton was mooted in 1875, contros _ 
versy has raged round our customs and excise taxation of cotton goods. But . 
the question we have to consider to-day is the practical one of whether national ~ 
advantage or disadvantage would accrue from the abolition of the excise-duty. 
To that question, I think there can be only one answer. The effect of the excise 
duty is to place two great industries on terms of complete uality. 
contribute alike to the Indian Exchequer. The milling sndhuates here in — 
common with cotton manufacturers all over the world has had its tem a 
setbacks, and is passing now through a period of depression ; but, as have — 
pointed out in the earlier part of my speech, the statisties of the growth and _ 
the development of the industry show beyond question that the duty has | 
been intolerable—or eyen a severe—burden. Indeed, the history of this inary 
forms one of the brightest chapters in the history of Indian commerce. — ae? 
enjoys no doubt certain natural advantages over its English competitors. Tits 
raw material is grown near at hand instead of having to be imported over | 
great distances of sea; the market for its finished article is at its door w 
Lancashire goods have to pay freight for the long sea journey to Indian 
Labour here is cheaper than in England, though in view of its quality this is 
perhaps a doubtful blessing, and up to the present, at any rate, the Indian 
mills have been comparatively free from the disastrous strikes which from » 
to time paralyse manufucturing activities in England. But when all allow 
for these advantages have been made, its achievement in faée of formidab 
hae is very remarkable and one of which its leaders may well be 
is certainly not in any sense of the word an infant plang which 
nursing at the hands of the State. One t u 
State can do—and is doing—to help cotton manufa 
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said that these efforts have been allowed to languish for want 
, and they will be continued alike “in the interests of the producer 
manufacturer. Such assistance as this, I submit, is likely to prove of 
tr greater, far more fig benefit to the industry than'the degree of 
_ protection which it might derive from the customs-duty were the excise-duty 
abolished. On the other hand, if that were done, if the excise-duty were 
_ tepealed, a serious loss of revenue would be involved, and it is not easy to see 
ee Lg what source my Hon’ble friend the Finance Member would re lace it. 
The abolition would involve injury to the hand-loom industry, and 4 do not 
think it can be igi that_in the long run the consumer would be likely to 

- Yeap adyantage. or all these reasons, Sir, Government must ask its 

supporters to vote against the resolution.” — - 


___ The Hon’ble Mr. Davannoy: “ Sir, I feel I would be scarcely justified in 
inflicting a second long speech upon this Council, and therefore I shall briefly 
answer some of the most important a ents that have been advanced 
against the resolution in the course of the debate to-day. ' In the first place, 
T consider it my duty to thank the several non-official Members who haye 
__ given me their unstinted support on this most important and vital resolution. 
ba The country will feel geatefal to them ; their action will be 5 ima outside 
this Council chamber. I confess I am disappointed, and I have no doubt 

_ many of you will share the disappointment with me, that the two Members 
|. who represent oat ye bodies like the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal 
and Bombay should have adopted an attitude of hostility to my resolution. 

It is very unfortunate that they should have assumed this position because the 
country fully expected their “tt Fi on an important resolution like this. 

_ As for the argument of the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath that the excise-duties if 
abolished should be preceded by the abolition of the im rt-duties, I can only 
say that I anticipated this line of argument, and therefore was at some 

ins in demonstrating its fallacy in my preliminary address not only 

| facts and figures, but also by arguments based upon the revenue history of 
E ernment. I would not like to repeat my arguments on that subject 
~ and so tire the Council. I can only say that the question of the abolition of 


— ht y idization and in the improvement of methods of cultivation. 
an 


import-duties stands entirely distinct from this particular question, If the - 


_ Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson finds that his financial ition permits 
him to abolish the import-duties, I have nothing to say ; but whether he does 
~~ or does not, his decision does not help my Hon'ble friend Mr. Monteath in 
his objection to the abolition of the excise-duties. This question must stand -on 
__ its own merits, and, as faras I am able to see, no case has been made out by the 
. Hon'ble Mr. Monteath. As regards the attitude taken up v the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gr » it may be a prudent attitude ; but I must say that I am: disappointed 
find that the Bengal ngs of Commerce should have taken up an entirely 
new position on this oecasion. We are all familiar with the position taken 
up by the 1 Chamber of Commerce with reference to the excise-duties on 
us occasions; and I think my friend Mr. Graham would have done 
he had followed the example of Sir Patrick Playfair, than whom a 
and firmer opponent of excise-duties it woul - difficult to find, 

s ve Gokhale, he does not give me an unqualified 
d he has raised two or three points intimately connected with the 
ts advanced by the Hon’ble Mr. Clark. I deal with them 
_ I have heard with considerable interest the most exhaustive 
nious speech of the Hon’ble Mr, Clark, and h I am pre 
lim a compliment as to the manner in which he has 
‘most distin 
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Members ‘of Enis Council entirely unconvinced. ‘His position is He 
has tried to argue ‘that the present depression has no connection 





with the imposition of the excise-duty. In my st speech Ip 
that there may not be direct connection, but the excise was one - 
économie factors responsible for the situation. In support of his position | 
“has contended that the price of raw material has been one of the main 
causes which has depressed the industry. Ifthe Hon’ble Member had heen 
Jong in this country, he would have found out that the abnormally prices 
of cotton have been in existence only for the last two years, and when the 
of cotton was very cheap the inineee was in an equally bad state of depres- — 
sion. My friend Sir Sassoon David, than whom a greater authority on the 
subject does not exist in the Bombay Presidency, will bear me out whe 
I say that during the last fifteen years in the history of the cotton industry 
with the exception of two years, thirteen years have been absolutely bad and — 
unremunerative. This is a proposition, T submit, that cannot be coatlen gel ay 
on the official side. Thus, Sir, the contention that the high priceofraw 
material has been the source of the de ression is not supportable. Then, oH 
it has been also said that the excise-duties could not have caused this mnie oe 
sion because the mill industry has rapidly advanced, looms have multiplied, 
and during the last few years a large number of new mills have been 
construc Now,-that isa phenomenon which can be easily explained, — — 
The new milis that have been constructed have been mostly spinning mill 2 
During the last five years only about 10,000 looms have been added tothe | 
entire loom power.in the country. And it is the weaving mills that pay this ~ 
cotton-duty and not the spinning mills, and therefore an additional number 
of mills is no argument to show that the mill industry has been flourishing. 
This is one of those errors into which people unconnected with the cotton ~~ 
industry have fallen in judging of the prosperity of the textile industry. 5 
“Then probably my Hon’ble friend . Mr. Clark is not aware that inthe 
system of accounts prevalent in the mills in India-~many of them are both | | 
spinning and weaving mills—no separate accounts are kept so far asthe 
actual profits of weaving are concerned; and whether a weaving department — 
pays its way or not, whether it is remurerative or not, the duty is all the 
same paid on the actual cloth turn-out, whether that cloth is sold at a profit 
or not, or whether there is any margin of profit to cover the actual production 
of it or not. z 


« The Hon'ble Mr. Clark has stated that these duties were imposed for 
financial purposes. I can quite understand that when the income has 
become so tempting, this position will be taken up by Government; but 
this is against the distinct and definite pronouncements made times out 
of number in this Council that this source of income was not required for 
revenue purposes. : 


“Tt is also urged that the increase in reyenue from 17 lakhs to 41 lakhs 
justifies the retention of this excise. Sir, if the legality of an impost, ifthe 
ropriety of a tax, is only to be judged by the increment or by the revenue 
which it produces, I have nothing further to say ; but that would be a most. 
fallacious standard or criterion, Moreover, probably the Hon’ble Member 
not aware of the cause of this abnormal increase in revenue. It is not due 
the prosperity of the weaving industry in the least. It is due to the manner 
of appraisement of the value of cloth. Formerly, when this duty was im 
the value of cloth was taken at 6 annas a pound ; now the lowest rate is taken 
at 10 annas a pound, and there is an increasing scale ; and it is on this valua- 
tion that this duty is im The most important cause of this increment 
the duty is this in scale of appraisement, and that is giving Government _ 
such a large income. So I submit the argument that the increment explains 
the prosperity of the industry is not quite correct. ale 
“The Hon’ble Mr. Clark said this excise was a customs-duty, and i 
customs-duty was to be abolished, I have not pointed out the source from 
the loss is to be met. Now, Sir, he will forgive me for pointing out 
can hardly call excise-duties customs-duties. It would be a mi 
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; Hon’ble Member of this ae 
t if Govern ‘not consult us when it — 
" ‘it is not fc yar it is for the 
ways and means. x) all, Sir, what is 41 lakhs 
s of India? What is 41 lakhs in a revenue which exceeds 
pounds sterling? However, if the Hon’ble Member wishes 
this loss could be met, he will find a reply in my first speech. 
wip this proposition forward last year, vy nar Re Agena 
IMs tot en spp Wi masgions ak aretoe 
; e n a us, and therefore the 
ae ae & 
One-of the most important arguments against the resolution advanced is 
 handloom industry of the country stands at a certain advantage now 
1d if the excise-duties are abolished the hand-loom industry of the country will 
ye ruined. No man in the Council takes a greater interest in, or has at heart 
se ge for the nie Sl the handloom industry of this country than 
; can assure my *ble friend there that, when he says the 
ni eh industry of the country will suffer by the abolition of the excise 
opel down a coo ie sa gece me Now, if he 
: informed the Council of the total number of hand-looms working in 
as with the power-looms, the Council would have formed 
t imm y, and would have known that there is one no 
competition between hand-loom and power-loom in this country. All the 
- non-official Members of this Council the sae better than the official 
. Members here about the condition of the hand-loom industry. Iam sure my 
- friend; the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar, who, has also taken considerable interest 
in the welfare of the hand-loom industr¥, will bear'me out in the conclusions 
_ T have laid before the Council. 
“Tt is also asked, if the duty be abolished, will the poorer classes be 
sal or will the manufacturers put additional profits in their pockets? 
that question the Hon’ble Mr. Madge gave this morning a most_ pertinent 
te conclusive reply, which was supplemented by the Hon'ble Sir Sassoon 
Ec gs who distinctly pointed out to this Council that a reduction of 8} per 
. in the value of cotton goods will not mean additional profits to the 
ufacturer, but a reduction in the cost of price of the manufactured article 
ch will place it within the reach of fie poor masses of the country. 
Kaci submit that, despite all that has been said, nothing has been urged 
_ in this Council to dislodge me from the position that I have taken up. I 
ae that my case is” “ey Sto invulnerable, and in whatever manner a 
le defence may be made, Government must admit that, at any rate, in 
1e matter of the excise-duties their case is extremely weak and ar ensible. 
bate eg not detain the Council much longer. I shall ask the Hon'ble 
-official Members to give this resolution their solid and unhesitating 
er he nope that the eyes of the country are cast upon us to-day, 
rw by the gg by the manner in which we acquit 
to give your united adhesion and 
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oficial Additional Members m appeal is as sincere and te 
eae ficial Additional “roman he this Council. I f tly ask — 
this resolution, Byen if we are fortunate enough to — 


d such a recommendation will considerably strengthen. the 
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i ‘There is not, I ‘believe, a single thoughtful ‘Briton, who looks at, 
between the Be risataies from a selfish, or sordid, ost any materialistic poit 
a} are few, if any, among them, who do not 3 e responsibility 
_ that it should be discharged faithfully. I pray you, I pray the native community 
to believe in the good faith, in the high honour, and in the upright se of my 
~ men. In England there are no two parties about India, It is the desire of all par 

“that the government of this dependency should be conducted with insight and sy 
and that our guiding stars should be mercy and justice,’ vp ahs 


“T hope and pray, gentlemen, that these words will guide you in 
decision to-day.” 3 ; 
The Council divided : - 


Ayes—20, 


The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur; — 
Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao; the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Mudholkar ; the Hon’ble Mr. Madge ; the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis; the Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy ; the Hon’ble 
Ma Bah Too; the Hon’ble Lieutenant Malik Umar Hayat Khan; the 
Hon'ble Kour Sir Ranbir Singh, of Patiala; the Hon’ble Sardar Partab 
ty the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey ; the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mo Malaviya ; the Hon'ble . Nawab Abdul Majid; the Hon’ble 
Raja Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatia; the Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand  . 
Mahtab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan; the Hon’ble Babu Bhupen- 
dranath Basu; the Hon'ble Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha; and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Mazharul Haque, 

















Noes—32. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Andrew; the Hon’ble Mr. Quin; the Hon’ble Mr, - 
Monteath ; the Hon’ble Mr. Phillips; the Hon’ble Mr. Gates; the Hon’blo 
Lieutenant-Colonel Davies ; ec  Hon’ble Mr. Slacke; the Hon'ble 
Mr. Stewart-Wilson ; the Hon’ble Mr. Dempster ; the Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne; | 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven; His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle; the Hon’ble Mr, Butler; the Hon'ble Mr. Syed Al | 
Imam ; the Hon’ble Mr. Clark; the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson ; the 
Hon'ble Major General Grover; the Hon’ble Mr. Earle; the Hon'ble 
Mr. Maclagan ; the Hon’ble Sir Lionel Jacob ; the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson; the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon; the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Holms; the Hon’ble Mr. Meston ; the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Todhunter ; the Hon’ble Surgeon General Lukis; the Hon'ble Mr. Graves ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson; and the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp. 

So the resolution was rejected. 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 


The Hon’ble Panprr MapAN Mowan Mauaviya “Mr. Presiden 
— oy this Council -aiaatane ag to the Governor General in Cov 
that the duty on imported sugar be so raised as to make it possible for t 
indigenous sugar industry to survive the competition to which Te is at . 
exposed. Sugar has formed for along time an important industry — 
country. In the United Provinees in particular and in many other provinces 
India in general, it has been one of the most valuable field crops for a long tin 
past. It gives regular employment to a large number of persons at a time wh 
there is no other work available, and it repays those who employ their 
labour on it in a much larger measure than many other crops... [t has 
__ in the eye of the banker which ly no other crop has, In the 
_ Division, I am told a banker wi vance @ hundred rupees an acre 
_ Cane “as soon as sugarcane has been sown, while he will not do that 





































certainly of a fair return’from t . ‘The or 

n garded by the Government as well as e people as a ig 

try. In the Financial Statement of 1877-78, Sir John Strachey 

EM ii saihSsachhnch agpiciliecn\ Uavics ob thee aevvitioa. trots to th 

ited Provinces), and it is rsa drs to t ioolbuciste ‘and wie eae Bioabien 4 
but directly to the Governmen which locks greatly to sugar cultivation for 
revenues. : $ 


Ina communication to which Sir James Westland referred, in introducing 


the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act in 1899 from the Chamber of Com. 


Calcutta, they said :— 


a 
The rtance of cane cultivation in the agricultural scheme of almost every provino® 


in India is hardly appreciated, except by those officials whose duties have brought 


them into association with the settlement of land-revenue. The remarks may be found in 
_ many a settlement report that in such and such tract the entire rent, and therefore the entire 


_ revenue, is paid from the cane field.’ 


“Up to 1877-78 there was very little sugar imported from foreign countrie’ 


3 into India. A little sugar had about that time begun to come from Mauritius 
- into Bombay, but it did not corapete with the indigenous article as it was very 


small in quantity. This continued to be so until 1889. After 1890, while cane 
sugar continued to come in increasing ar gi from Mauritius, a great deal of 
beet sugar began to be imported from Austria and Germany. About this time, 
the attention of His Majesty’s Government in England was drawn to the state of 
the sugar industry in the West Indies, and they called a Conference to have the 
bounty m revised. The Conference separated, however, without coming to a - 
bang conclusion, and then the Government of India imposed countervailing 
uties on bounty-fed sugar. These duties were in force for nearly two years, 
When these duties were imposed the imports of sugar. went down very largely, 
from three millions to a little more than half a million hundredweights. But 
the other Powers having agreed to modify the system of bounties from Septem- 
ber 1903, the Government of India largely ceased to levy countervailing duties 
Berens time. The — has gr oe cag ree: om nnyeems Area im 
of r have gone up by leaps ounds. On this point the given 
fie cecil published excellent book on ‘Sugar’, by Mr. Noél Paton, are 
very instructive, though they are at the same time very alarming. 


; They — 
show that the quantity of beet and cane sugar imported into India from 1984-85 


\ 
y 





to 1909-10 has increased sevenfold and more. The average quantity of beet 
and cane sugar imported by sea into British India in the five years 1884-85 — 
1888-89 was 78,440 tons. The average of the five years ending 1890-91 was’ 
87,736 tons. The total quantity imported in 1909-10 was 586,169 tons. 


__ “The average value of the sugar thus imported rose from Rs. 1,88,80,207 
in to 1888-89, to Rs. 2,06,28,056 in 1890-91; it rose to Rs. 10,49,69,452 
in 10. It is important to note that while the quantity of sugar imported 
has thas been growing so enormously, there has been a great deal of contrac 
tion going on in the cultivation of sugarcane all over the country. In 1892-98 | 
1ere were 2,798,637 acres under ein the whole of India; in 1908-09 
only 2,254,067 acres. That is to say, that from 1892 there has been 
felix of wena Gib waste ot toa The. largest pe taba 
cultivation of cane in the whole of India, ine has 

ngal, being 53 per cent., and there has been a decline of 7-4 pe , 
ed Provinces. A third important fact to note is that 
in the cultivation of e there has been a rise 
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completely ? We have seen how tremendously it 




























r net imports of r; and as Mr. Noél Paton se 
tion of these iipares: it ts impossible to study theso t 
decline in sugar cultivation in India has been a ell 
as effect, with grave disorganization of the internal r 
| Paton has shown that this contraction of the sugar area has — 
to that crop. Taking the case of the United Provinces, which 
nearly 53 per cent. of the reported sugar crop of British India, he has 
that while the area under sugarcane has contracted since 1892-93 by 
acres, or by 7'4 per cent., that under other crops has expanded by 5°6 per 
and after taking into consideration whether any such contraction in 
cultivation of sugarcane might be accounted for by other causes, he has 
driven to the conclusion that the reason why s ne did not share | 
jn the appreciation of other produce is probably to be found in the cheapness © 
imported sugar. In other words, ‘ the competition of foreign sugar is the on 
constant and progressive factor that accounts for the general decline in cane 
cultivation.’ Looking at the average of the last 10 years from 1889 to 1900, 
it appears that there has been an increase of 397,000 tons in the quantity and 
of Rs. 6,49,25,814 in the value of the sugar imported. It appears also 
while the imports of sugar have thus increased by 397,000 tons, the quan 
what Mr, Noél Paton calls ‘ potential sugar,’ that is, sugar that could ata 
time be industrially produced in India without any radical change of method, has 
decreased by 408,782 tons. That is to say, that * ten years ago imported | 
was equal to less than one-sixteenth of the available indigenous sugar. Now 
it is not far off one-fifth. We know, of course, that the price of the sugar im- 
ported has fallen. Tt has fallen from Rs. 10-1 per ewt. for the three years 
ending 1899-1900 to Rs, 8°88 per ewt. for the last three years, while the price ef fe 
gur, say, has risen, This, however, is nota sign of an improvement in the a: 
_ of gur. It is wrong to suppose that pope sugar does not compete with gur. 
A careful analysis of the deur by Mr. Noél Paton leads to the conclusion ‘that 
jn fact sugar does compete with gur; and we know that the Indian cultivation 
‘of cane and the production of gur are steadily declining.’ These facts ~ 
Sir, a clear indication of the position of the sugar industry in India. They show — 
that while the imports of sugar have been increasing, the area under sugat- 
‘cane has been declining; also that the production of Indian sugar hasbeen 
declining, and that the price of Indian gur has been rising. The result isthat 
we are now paying over 10} crores of rupees a year for sugar imported from other _ 
countries, and that we are threatened with the pros having to paya 
much larger sum in the near future, unless something is done to arrest 
’ the downward course of the industry. Rea’ 
« Tt is in this position, Sir, that I have thought it my duty to invite the 
attention of the Government to the necessity of taking some effective ste 
to avert the calamity with which we are threatened. How that can be done is a 
question undoubtedly of great difficulty. We know under what advantageous 
conditions the foreign industry is working. Our competitors are using the 
most scientific processes to produce sugar. They are utilising the result of the — 
Jatest researches that science has made. They are working on the centralised 
estate system, growing cane on large fields lying close together, having their 
factories in the centre of compact sugat areas, crushing fresh sugarcane in th 
and making sugar from the juice. They have the advantage of using the 
up-to-date scientific methods, and the advantage of having large 
finance their enterprise, We know on the other side that the Indian 1 
turer is labouring under numerous disadvantages, There are only small 
of sugarcane fields and they are scattered in different of the country ; th 
sugarcane that is grown is not of the best quality. methods od fc 
both growing sugarcane and for manufacturing sugar are : 
rare and cannot stand comparison with the methods employed in 
countries. RS epee 
“With all these disadvantages it is clear that the Indian mam 
of sugar cannot hope to be sble Sea foreign rivals. What 
to be done ? Is the sugar industry of India to be allowed to go to t 
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ten years and more. Is it to be allowed to be extinguished in 
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8 idable, The Indian culti- 
» blame for not being able to withstand ae 
is no fault of his that he has not received the benefit of 
his competitors in other countries have had. It is no fault of 
ee ny in Ts gg groan ge compecrs 
| receiving vantages general technical knowledge, 
skill and scientific advice. He has been oe his work decatding 
primitive methods to the best of his ability. It has been said that the 
inefficiént, and that it is largely so because of the laziness and un- 
ngness of the Indian cultivator and manufacturer to take to modern 
ve oy age Be amg and I beg the Government, to ju the Indian 
tivator and the Indian manufacturer with the consideration that their case 
de ;. I submit that the agricultural conditions which obtain in India are 
‘not of the making of the Indian cultivator. It is no fault of his that sugarcane 
wn in patches over scattered areas. . He has been ti Magomatr psu b 
conditions that have been developed in other countries. several su 
countries rg have taken possession of vast uncultivated fields in new lands ; 
| they have found it quite easy to we large compact areas with sugarcane. 
~ The Indian cultivator cannot so revolutionise the conditions prevailing around 
him as to be able to do so. Nor are the technical knowledge and trained skill avail- 
able to the Indian manufacturer as they are to their foreign civals. T am merely 
» drawing attention to these facts in order that the cultivator and manufacturer 
should not be judged hardly. It has also been said that Indian manufacturers 
are to blame for not combining to work ona large scale, This want of the 
spirit of enterprise or initiation is pene the result of the system of over- 
g nt to which he has been subjected. And it will take him sometime 
to develop the capacity for organisation. That being so, the question which 
arises is whether the Government will leave him in the lurch in the meantime, 
and allow him to be beaten and discomfited by his rivals in other countries, or 
whether the Government will take pity on his condition, make a reasonable 
allowance for the disadvantages under which he is labouring, and extend to him 
the shelter of its protection for a time, to enable him to live, to give him a chance 
to improve his methods, and to see if he cannot by improving them compete 


successfully with his foreign brethren. , 


“Tt would be a calamity, Sir, the gravity of which I cannot describe, if the 
‘sugar trade of India is entirely extinguished, or if it is\even largely killed by 
reason of this competition. In a letter which he addressed to the Government 
of India in 1899, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces (Sir 
Antony MacDonnell) said :— 
‘It is of much more importance to this province to preserve the sugar industry on the 
basis of present arrangements than to have a cheap foreign sugar supplied to the consumers 
_of the refined article. The closing of refineries must lead to a contraction in the acreage - 
under suger. This reduction might, if the refining industry were destroyed, reach a maximum 
of $00,000 acres, Such a reduction in the acreage under a valuable and paying crop would 
- cause far-reaching injury to landlords, tenants and the labouring population, and might affect 
: iecwbtlebeng of 
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the rural classes to an extent that would produce serious discontent in the 
growing regions. The stability of the Government revenue would be affected, 
| di ate: because the land-revenue assessments are not ordinarily made on the 
crop rent that are in’some places paid for land let out for a cane crop, but because , 
on of the pro ee gaakable set doen impair the rent-paying capacity of the 
thus criple the resources of the landlords.” : 
was said, Sir, in 1899. Recently, in addressing the Agricultural 
which met in January last at vbad, our present Lieutenant-_ 
Sir John - tt, also referred to the ruin with which this industry 
, ia eg ak a . 
yr ago we had 800,000 acres of indigo, with all the employment furnished 
f the dye ; to-day we have little more than 40,000 acres under the Ae 
known in many localities where it was once a source of employment 
Mase Lat fast ml Shrentonas nyt oes scaly Tages ie 











is industry needs. It is quite clear, as 
unless something is done to protect it, 1 
India’s great assets, see — to be door \ 
opinions will differ. But-there is no disa 1ent about one mi 
Gia eotecsliy agreed that if India is to retain her industry 
prove her methods both of cule Fin ere ee 
4s whether, if he is left to himself, if he is left without an, ; 
tion, the Indian cultivator or the Indian manufacturer will be ihe to 
‘ground so long as he will be employed in ey aa methods up to date, 
to be able to compete with his foreign brethren. — rairainnsegebe is not 


that he will be able to do so. ‘These methods of i 

~ methods of cultivation cannot be improved ina day. Local G I 
been busy for some time past in the different provinces, and in none 
than in my own provinces, in encouraging the sowing of cng zig 8 
There have been pamphlets published and advice freely given by officers q 
Agricultural rie ee of the Government to help the raiyat to improve 
methods, and to help the manufacturer to employ less wasteful methods of 
ing sugar. But, Sir, these methods will take time. It will not be possible for 
Indian cultivator or the Indian manufacturer to so equip hi with up-to- 
date methods at once as to be able to withstand the competition to which he is 
exposed ; and the question is whether he should be allowed to go to the wall, or 
a helping hand should be given to him to cnable him to protect his industry. 
IT may at once say that I am not for a permanent protective duty on fe! geen 
sugar. My whole object is to haye the import-duty so raised and for time 
only as it may be necessary in order to enable the Indian tage si to 
compete on fair terms with his foreign rivals. I would be willing, Sir, that the 
duty that may be imposed should be of a Segre scale ; that it may decline 
as time goes on ; but all that I urge is that the protection that the Indian 
cultivator and the Indian manufacturer need at the present moment ought to be 
extended to them. . sid 


“ The discussion that has been raised in connection with this resolution. 
the Press has brought out two divergent sets of opinions. One is that it isa very 
evil course to suggest that the consumption of the cheap sugar which my coun- 
trymen are having now by reason of the imported sugar ought to be checked 
and that these countrymen of mine should be deprived, if the resolution I have _ 
pvperet is accepted by the Government, of a very useful article of food which 

hey very much require. As to this, I submit, a ir itis true that if- id 
duty on imported sugar is raised, the price of the imported sugar would 
no doubt es to acertain extent. I an quite alive to thats of 
the question ; but what I submit is, that it is necessary in the interests a 
of the people of the country as a whole to take a larger, a more co . 
peesire, ae of ee regan Granted that it will be necessary for a time 
or those of our people who consume foreign sugar to a higher price than 
they do for it at tant ; but if that is the only ps en ~~ sehioke the por 
Sit by paying which, a great national industry can be kept alive, there 
‘no hesitation in paying that Dake As against the loss which consumers 
cheap sugar would suffer by the duty on sugar being raised we ought to wi 
the loss which cultivators of sugar-cane, manufacturers of sugar, @ 
labourers and agents employed in the business -will suffer if the duty i 
raised and the sugar industry is allowed to be destroyedin the competition 
which it exposed. This, no doubt, raises the great question of | rotection an¢ 
free trade.’ In the discussion that hasbeen going on in the ‘Press, one 
which has been put forward is that all s tions for imposing a p 
uty are Airc te a wicked want of regard for the ia 
people, and it has been quietly assumed that all advocacy 
of free. trade is ‘abe able _cYidence of friendliness “to 
the people. I venture to say, Sir, that neither protection no 
are comm beneficial for any country in all times and und 
_ cumstances. Protection may be good for one country at onc 
_ free trade may. be good for it at another tim ; 
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Pr po strengthened, she gave up protection 
has been one of the stronges spots ot the doctine 
gn ea and nearly all other countries of the 
nai of England in this matter. They haye 
their industries —and Australia and Japan and Russia have been building 
' industries—with the help of protective duties. And now that England 
that the industries of America, Germany and other countries fostered 
" sctive duties have become formidable rivals to English industries, we 
_ find that there has come about a tremendous revolution in the ideas of the 
_ English people, and the great Tariff Reform movement is the e ression of that 
change in the conviction in the minds of a large section of the nglish people: 
po oy edge is sn Peco ba ceo As Bismarck once cbaered, tte 
ade is the weapon strongest. For countries which are in the initial or 
backward stage of development of their industries, and are exposed to formid- 
able competition from their more advanced rivals, the policy of protection is 
y the safest policy. Free trade, no doubt, makes it possible for 
a people to have cheap produce by opening their frontiers to the entire world. 
In the case of sugar, too, it will enable our people to have cheap sugar; but 
free trade has never been known to develop the productive powers of a nation, 
On the contrary, we find that while a certain portion of the population is no 
doubt having the advantage of a little chery wager. a great national industry 
is being slowly but steadily undermined. this view it is not only permis- 
sible but absolutely essential that recourse should be had to such temporary 
protection as I have the honour to advocate to ere an ancient national 

industry from extinction, ee 


“ There is another aspect of thequestion to which I would invite the attention 
of the Council in this connection. India is undoubtedly largely an agricultural 
country. It has been said times without number that the famines to which it 
is exposed and the inability of the people to withstand the effects of scarcit are 
one of the unfortunate consequences of India being largely an aoc . 
country, ‘The Famine Commission of 1878 pointed out that at the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which they were exposed 
in seasons of scarcity lay the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture formed 
almost the sole occupation of the mass of the people, and they recommended 
that a diversity of pursuits should be introduced to draw away a portion of the 
population from agriculture and to train them to earn their iving by means of 

emanufactures. They were quite clear and emphatic in expressing their opinion 
that until that was done the economic situation in India could not be, radically 
improved. Those were the views expressed by a Commission appointed by the 
» Government in 1878, and from that time up to this many high officials of 
Government have expressed the same view regarding the need for diverting © 
a certain portion of the population from agricultural to manufacturing pur- 
suits. How then, Sir, is that to be done ? It is obvious that the two most 
ig a divisions of the industries of a nation are agricultural pursuits and 
industrial pursuits: for all material production one or other of these must be 
resorted to, It has been truly observed by a great writer on political economy 
that ‘a nation which only carries on agriculture is an individual who in his 
material productions lacks one arm,’ and that ‘a nation which exchanges agri- 

























soe 
standing up,to receive not only f 
enough, but also to receive alms from fore’ 
_ “yerts their agricultural produce into manufactures. — 
help they have given us in the hour of our distress. 
 eertainly is not flattering to the Government or the 
they should be driven after a period of every few 
they cannot save a large po ‘ 
unless Government or the charilable — 
to their rescue. This position cannot improved 
pursuits are .promoted along with agricultural 
certainly be made much worse if an existing indus to 
foreign competition. I have said, Sir, that in seasons when there is- 
occupation to be had, sugarcane affords work to a large 
The point of view then from which this question has to be \ 
that it is not a question which affects merely the consumer; it is not ¢ 
which affects merely the apes cs but oe it a a question which | 
much larger circle of people. It affects those who grow st 
grow a paying crop for which they find ready market Pig ra 
those who manufacture sugar, and those who employ their time profital 
that work throughout a large portion of the year, and who do not form 
inconsiderable portion of the population. In this view, Sir, the temporary | 
and even pea Aes which the consumers of sugar may be subjected is a ha 
ship which they have to bedr in the interests of the country as a whole. 
great crop is one of the few crops which it has been possible up to this time 
to utilise for manufacturing purposes. In other respects this cous is produc- 
ing crops partly to consume them itself in their natural form, y toes 
export them in their raw condition to other countries. st aig 
is in.need of more cotton, and a number of our cultiva’ ill be e 
_to grow'more cotton. They have been growing a great deal of wheat, for tl 
have not only to supply the needs of this country but also of England ‘with | 
wheat, But there should be a limit to this ruralisation of India for the advan- 
tage of other countries. Neither wheat nor cotton would compare, in national 
value to the country, with sugar, because sugar has this advantage, that 
gives occupation to both agricultural and manufacturing pursuits ; that 
good value is gained by those who cultivate sugarcane, it is also capab) 
being locally manufactured ; and a produce which cannot only be grown i 
the country, but can also be manufactured in it, has, I submit, a much higher 
national value than a produce which is to be exported in its raw condition, If 
I may quote from a great writer on political economy : : ; 


‘The agricultural power of production is so much greater the more intimately a 
manufacturing power nage 563 in all ite branches is united locally, commercially 4 
itically with agriculture. In proportion as the manufacturing power is thus dey 
will the division of the commercial operations and the co-operation of the productive powe 
in agriculture also develop themselves and be raised to the highest stage of perfection, TI 
nation will therefore possess most productive power, and will consequently be the riche 
which has cultivated manufacturing industry in all branches within its territory to 
highest perfection, and whose territory and agricultural production is large enough to” 
its manufacturing population with the largest part of the necessaries of life and raw 
which they require.’ s 


‘In this view, Sir, it would be a national calamity that the cultiy: 
the sugarcane crop, which can be locally manufactured, which has 
been manufactured so well in the past, should be discouraged and ¢ 
as it is being diminished by the large influx of cheap foreign sugar. 
be prevented by imposing a protective duty on sugar, there sh 
hesitation in imposing it. The disadvantage to which a part 
will be subjected inhavini to pay a little higher price for sugar v 
temporary disadvantage. Protective duties no doubt increase | 
foreign manufactures; but surely, after a time, as the national 
_ encouraged and developed, the price of the indigenous. product 
brought down lower and lower. No suggested that 
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see of sugar from one part of the country to 
only sug: n is that there should be a red astern Teviod 
x; and I submit that the sacrifice that a portion of the people will 
mn to make will be more than justified by the gain which will accrue 
mmunity and the country as a wil by the preservation and promo- 
a great I onal industry. % 
L will not take up much more time of the Council. I appeal, Sir, to 
rovernment to look at the question not merely from the point of view 
he individual consumer, but from the larger point of view of the country. 
‘It is now well established that a nation must sacrifice and give up a measure of 
‘ial property in order to gain or retain the power of united production ; 
that it must sacrifice some present advantages in order to insure to itself future 
‘ones. The Government have themselves recognised the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of protecting a national industry from the results of free imports by 
_ levying a countervailing duty on i Wg in previous years. If the Government 
are satisfied that the indi cannot be saved: without protection in the time 
that it will require to bring itself up to the standard of other competing countries, 
_ then I submit the fairest thing—the most reasonable thing—to do is to extend 
the needed protection to the industry. The measure of a protective duty has to 
be determined after a careful consideration of the facts. Personally, I ‘am not 
afraid to suggest a duty of even 30 per cent., or more if necessary, and I 
earnestly hope that the Government will not allow this ancient industry to die 
for want of the protection which it needs at present and which it is in the 
power of the Government to give to it. I commend the resolution to the 
acceptance of the Council.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnatz: “Sir, I beg to move the following amend- 
ment to the resolution which my Hon’ble friend has proposed :— 


© That this Council recommends that the Government should order an inquiry by a 
Committee of competent persons into the nt condition of the sugar industry in Todin with 
a view to ascertaining what action can and should be taken by the State to save the industry 
from the threatened ruin,’ 


_ “Sir, T would like to state at the outset that my amendment is a friendly 
amendment to the resolution. My Hon’ble friend has proposed that the Goy- 
ernment should so raise the duty on imported sugar as to enable the indigenous 
sugar industry to survive the competition to which it is at present exposed. A 

small calculation will show that for this purpose a duty of not less than 30 
to 40 per cent. will be required, and possibly even a higher rate may have to be 
imposed. It depends on what kind of sugar you want to protect from the 
competition of foreign . If it is the sugar manufactured by factories 
worked by foreign wrote thie duty will have to be about 40 per cent. If, 

he , it is the sugar manufactured by indigenous methods, then the duty will 
" have to go higher, and may have to be as high as 80, 90 or even 100 per cent: 
- Therefore, without expressing an opinion on the proposal made by my Hon'ble 
friend, I suggest an enquiry into the condition of the industry —and my Hon’ble 
friend will himself recognize the desirability of this—-before.his proposal is definite- 
~ ly considered by the Government, What 1 urge is that the Government should 
appoint a Committee of competent persons connected with the industry as also 

















‘epresenting the Government and the public to specvepeg snYorrignte the condi- 
tion of the anger and to recommend what action may be reasonably expected 
from the State, and should be taken by the State. Sir, there is no doubt -what- 
- soever that the sugar industry isin a very bad way and that the decline is 
progressive. There is also no doubt that the imports, especially of Java sugar, 
mn going up by leaps and bounds. In ten years they have risen from 
of about £176,000 to over 4 rare I think these figures stig 
to show what enormous quantities of Java sugar are now coming int e 
intry, and to what serious competition the sugar manufactured in India. is 
d. Sir, the great German economist, List, points out in one’ place what 
wher ig ry like India Rey the age at hte compen: 
‘says that when a country, industrially backward, with antiqua 
f manu ee spe Tent Wrgel ‘oh maa Tabous, pumice, ito the 
1 sal ec io caapetibicn with countries which use steam 
viM 
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and machinery and the latest researches of science in their produ 
effect is to Seber off local industries, and the country is thrust back on agric 
ture and rendered almost entirely agricultural for\some time. But then, he 
he: says, comes in the duty of the State. When such a situation is reached, the 
State, he says, should step forward, and by a judicious system of gt tings ‘it op 
should foster such industries as are capable of being fostered, so that the country od 
may once again enter on itsindustrial path with the aid of the latest ke ft 
pet | ultimately stand successfully the competition of the whole world. Now, 2 
Sir, as I pointed out this morning, if we had a potent voice in the istra- 
tion of this country, I certainly would’strongly adyocate"that the Government of — 
India should follow this advice of List: but as things are, fora long time 

to come, this will not be practicable; and-as practical men, we must accept the 
situation and make the best of it. Personally, therefore, I think that for 
the present we should ask the State to give only such help to the industry, 

as it can, without running counter to the principles which are at present, 

in the ascendant in the administration of this country—I mean free trade’ 
principles. Sir, I stated my opinion this morning that I was not 

that the policy of the State to-day is a free trade policy : it is the least harmful, 

it is the safest, and till we are stronger I should not like to see it change. If 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State had the powér to grant 
protection in present circumstances, I am not sure that it would be et in 
the best interests of the people of this country. I, therefore, perso do not 
ask for a high protective tariff; but I urge that an enquiry be first made to find 
out in what way and to what extent the State can help this industry. 
Sir, at the Educational Conference which was held the other day at ; 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. Butler, this question of the present 
condition of the sugar industry came up for consideration in connection with 
the subject of technical and scientific education. And my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Mudholkar made at the meeting a number of valuable suggestions, and 
there was a representative of the sugar enn A from the United Provinces, 
who also stated what the difficulties of the industry were which required to be 
overcome. It was a most interesting discussion, and I have no doubt that 
Mr. Mudholkar, who will probably take part in this debate, will state here 
what he stated to the Conference. It seemed from that discussion that there 
was a great deal that the Government could do for the industry even if it did 
not impose a high protective tariff; in the matter, for instance, of making the 
services of expert chemists available, in the matter of the terms on which, 
land may be held, in the matter of irrigation and other facilities,” 
and so forth. I therefore suggest that a Committee should be appointed 

to investigate the condition of the industry and consider what assistance the 
Government may give in order that the industry may be saved from the 
threatened ruin. The Committee may also be asked to report if any protective 
action can be taken by the State, and, if so, what that action should be. tj 


“ Sir, I think it necessary to point ont that in any scheme of protection 
that may be proposed by anybody, three questions arise, which must be care- — 
fully considered. The first question is, what will be the difference to the . 
cultivators, if a high protective tariff is imposed, and by its means they are 
kept to their present cane cultivation ? And how will they fare if the Aa 

tivation is allowed to go {out, as it is steadily going out at mt ? We: 4 
find from Mr. Noél-Paton’s recent pamphlet on the subject that during the last 
9 or 10 eer the area under cane has diminished by more than 8 per cen 
and that the area under other crops has correspondingly increased Bap 













than 8 percent. This shows that the area vacated by cane has been 
by other crops. The question therefore arises, how the cultivators have - 
under this change. If it is found that the going out of the cane and the 
coming in of other crops has injured the cultivators, it will be a stron nt 
in favour of the State doing something to prevent this shelton aking — 
place. If it is found, on the other hand, that the substitution has not injured. _ 
the cultivators, then, so far as the cultivators are concerned, the plea for — 
tection loses a great deal of its force. The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
alaviya read an extract from a speech by a Licutenant-Governor of ae 
- 4 a a ; ay tore 











'VINCeS, | whieh opinion pressed that the substitu- 
f other crops would | injure the cultivators. If that is so, that 
te strong argume vour of the Government doing something 
to prevent such an injury to the cultivators; and this is the first question that 
must be considered in connection with this matter. 
“The second question is, sw Posing that a duty of 30 to 40 per cent. is 
_ imposed, on whom will it really fall? Roughly speaking, Sir, Thodk at the 
question in this way. The poorest classes of this Motsy hardly ever use sugar ; 
mate what we call gur or jaggery. We will assume that all those whose 
annual income is less than Rs. 100 generally use gur or jaggery, and that pers 
sons above that limit use sugar, using it in greater and ‘greater proportion as 
you goup. We will further say that to those whose income exceeds hs 1,000 a 
year, it will not much matter if the iad of sugar is raised by 80 or 40 per 
cent. re remains the class whose income is between these two limits 
of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 a year—a class that undoubtedly uses sugar 
‘and is interested in haying it cheap. It is a very numerous class, and 
it would undoubtedly be hit hard by an increase “in the price of sugar. 
Members of this class use sugar in large quantities not only on ceremonial and 
festive occasions, but ordinarily; and the bulk of whatever extra duty 
is imposed will come out of the pockets of this class. Now, a 30 per cent. duty 
on Java sugar means—the last imports being four million pounds or six crores 
of rupees—very nearly two crores. A duty like that will therefore take 
crores of rupees out of the pockets of this poor class; ,and, if the cultivators 
fare neither better nor worse, whether they grow cane or other crops, then 
the only result of the duty will be that this sum of 2 crores will go to 
so raise the profits of the manufacturers in India as to enable them to 
remain in the industry. And this directly brings us to the third question: 
who will really benefit by a 30 or 40 per cent. duty? I have already 
observed that a 30 or 40 pre cent. duty will not suffice to bring the old indi- 
genous portion of the industry within the line of protection. The factories 
that will receive the protection are those run on European lines, and it is no 
use disguising the fact that most of these factories are in European hands and 
their profits go to Englishmen. Sir, I do not grudge to any Englishman a 
single penny of the money he may legitimately make; but I think it is a fact, 
which must be fairly and squarely faced, that by a 30 per cent. duty on sugar 
we shall take two crores out of the pockets of a poor class whose earnings are 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000 a year, and we shall transfer this sum practi- 
cally to the pockets of English manufacturers of sugar in the country. I do 
not mean that they will thereby realise any large profits in the industry—prob- 
ably you will by means of the duty just enable them to remain in the indus- 
try ; without this bonus, they may have to abandon the industry and devote 
themselves to something else. But even if the manufacturers realize no 
more than ordinary profits, the question most be considered—is it just that 
@ sum of two crores should be taken out of the pockets of a poor Piss and 
put into the pockets of the manufacturers, to enable them torealize ordinary 
profits and keep up the industry? Sir, I only suggest these points, which strike 
meas serious, for consideration. I think these questions require to be 
carefully considered before any action is taken on the lines suggested by my 
Hon’ble friend. I am not necessarily against all protective action by the State, 
“ But I strongly hold that every proposal of protection must be judged 
upon. its Saptta Bhd it is for this reason that I suggest this enquiry. With 
those words, Sir, I move my amendment.” 


_ The Hon’ble Panprr Mapan Mowan Mauaviya: “I am willing, Sir, to 
; the amendment of my friend, and I am willing that the discussion 

_ should proceed on the amendment.”” : 
Tux Presmpeyt: “The resolution of the Hon’ble Member cannot be 
_ withdrawn withoyt the amendment falling to the ground. I think the best 
arse will therefore be that the debate should proceed on the assumption that 
amendment is the material question before the Council. TI would then put 

ent first to the vote,” | 
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- The Hon'ble Mr. Crark: “I think, Sir, it w 
once on the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s amendme: t, and I will 
as possible to avoid going over the same ground t if it is 
wards to debate the motion moved by the Hon’ble' Pandit.» — 
“It is not easy, Sir, to assess the exact position of the sugar ind 
“to-day, of which the Hon'ble Members who have spoken have both dra 
somewhat gloomy picture. As is often the case in regard to such questions in — 
India, there are factors which are not susceptible of ordinary economic — 
measurement and which greatly obscure the issue. — +t Noe eerae 
‘On the one hand, we have a rapid and alarming increase in the imp 
of foreign sugar; on the other hand, the area under sugarcane in Th 
although it has decreased, has not decreased roportionately with the increase — 
of the foreign imports. On the one hand, we have antiq ted and wasteful 
methods of production which & priort it might be sup would be fatal to — 
any industry competing with the produce of modern processes and up-to-date — 
machinery ; but, on the other hand again, there is the strong predilection of — 
Indians for their native sugar to be taken into account, coupled with an 
equally strong prejudice against the foreign article, the possible ingredients — 
of which they regard, quite unjustly, with grave suspicion. There is conse= — 
uently in many areas, in defiance of all the laws of economics; a greater — 
cabanas for the dearer than for the cheaper article. ei 


“Turning to the statistical data, we find that the imports have increased 
lately, as I have said, with alarming rapidity. For the five years ending 
1900-01, the total average annual imports were 202,000 tons of cane and beet — 
sugar taken together. I think the Hon’ble Pandit gave the figures for cane 
only, which accounts for the discrepancy between my figure and his. The 
average for the next quinquennium ending 1905-06 was 330,000 tons, Since 
then the imports have gone up by leaps and bounds until last Fie they 
reached 680,000 tons, or nearly double the average amount in the five years. 
ending 1905-06. On the other hand, the acreage under cane in India has not 
declined proportionately. Going back twenty years, I find that the highest 
recorded acreage in that period was 3,100,000 acres in 1891-92. Since then 
the acreage has fluctuated considerably, no doubt according to the seasons. As — 
short a time ago as 1907-08, it again touched a high point when the 
was 2,706,000 acres. There was, however, a very bad monsoon in 1907 and 
poor rains followed in 1908. Sugar at its best isa very precarious crop, and — 
after drought or famine the poorer cultivator prefers to give up such crops for 
other crops which will bring him ina safer and a quicker return. mse- 
quently it is not pesbons sneer ae that in 1908-09 there was a drop of 450,000. 
acres, There was a still further decline in the next year, but last year there — 
was a slight recovery. No doubt the high prices of food-stuffs, fodders, etc., haye 
contributed to some extent to the substitution of other crops for sugar-cane, — 
and it is not necessary to assume that the substitution so caused will n ily 
continue. But certainly the figures seem to indicate that the crop is becoming _ 
less popular with the cultivator. sate | 

“ It is not easy, as I have said, to sum up these somewhat contradictory 
data, but perhaps the position may best be put in this way. 
unless better methods can be introduced and the cost of production broug 
down to a more reasonable level, the industry is in eonuidaatle danger. Japan, 
it is said, will soon be ee and this will let loose even a larger 
supply of Java s on India than we get at present. The danger is not 
perhaps immediate, but the necessity for the “yin | reforming i is none 
the less a very real one, The ion of the Indian for native sugar 
some extent takes the question outside the ordinary economic sphere of sup 
__ and demand, and the continuance of this predilection isa very valuable 
But we cannot of course depend on it going on for ever. Pie 


“The Hon’ble Member (the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale) has urged that # 
Government should appoint a Committee of enquiry to exainine into. the 

ditions of the industry ‘with a view to ascertaining what action shou 
aken by the State to save the industry from the threatened ruin,’ 
ndicated that in the latter part of this motion the Hon’ble Member is 
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| of the i # y in unnecessarily sombre colours 
© point out that in the proposal which he actually placed before the 
his speech he seemed to be advocating an enquiry into the effects of 
ve | on sugar, which is an absolutely differsnt thin - It is quitea 
I it thing | an enquiry into the present conditions of te sugar indus- 
y with a view to seeing can be done to help it. The enquiry, as he put it 
_ before the Council, seems to exclude other methods of assisting the industry besides 
protection. I fully admit that there would be ample > esata justify granting 
~ anenquiry if Government were not already alive e position and were not 
already, in conjunction with the Local Governments, doing their best to improve 
_ the methods of cane cultivation and the manufacture of sugar throughout the 
country. The Department of Revenue and Agriculture are doing a great deal 
_ in this direction. Scientific enquiries are being conducted into the diseases of 
cane, and enquiries are being made in various farm stations as to questions of 
manure and cultivation. Experiments have been tried in machinery with a 
view to rere the native methods of refining ; imported canes have been dis- 
tributed and in some parts of the country are largely superseding the old cane ; 
and advances of large sums of money have been made in some districts to eul- 
tivators. Any one who visited the Industrial Bxhibition at Allahabad could 
not, I think, have failed to have been impressed with the admirable work which 
is being done in the United Provinces by the able Director of Agriculture, 

Mr. Moreland, both towards improving the existing methods of production and 

towards demonstrating to producers seul cago ame of up-to-date machinery. 

The Hon’ble Pandit just now ref to our competitors’ methods in s 

production, and especially to centralization. he chief characteristics of this 

system are summarised and explained in Mr. Noé] Paton’s most useful ‘ Notes on 

Sugar in India’, and I do not think I need go into them now. But it is clearly 

a very difficult matter to apply these methods in India. It is essential for 

success to a factory on the centralised system that it should be certain of 

iving every year a sufficient quantity of cane from comparatively small dis- 
tances to keep it running throughout the sugar season, which lasts for about one 
hundred days, There is nothing so difficult, I believe, as to bind down the 

Indian cultivator to give you a regular — of a certain crop year after year. 

This is no doubt one of the great difficulties which will have to be got over, 
and so far as I can see the only way to do so is by gradually familiarising the 
cultivator with the advantage and profitableness of the system. Until this is 
done the establishment of a centralised factory on at allalarge scale would 

involve its promoters in a very considerable risk. At the Allahabad Exhibition 

Mr. Moreland, the Director of Agriculture of the United Provinces, had 
arranged with an English firm to show a factory of modern in 
every pales except that it is intended to work on a small scale. I daresay 
many Hon’ble Members may have actually seen it at work. It is constructed 

_ to manufacture 100 tons of sugar in the 100 days of the sugar season, utilisin 

_ roughly the produce of 100 acres of cane, Generally speaking, in industri 
matters, vk on a large scale is essential to economic success. But in India 
things do not go according to the ordinary economic laws, and the industry 
ray great advantage of a strong native prejudice in favour of native pro- 
duced sugar. At any rate, if this factory, as it is hoped, is eventually trans- 
ferred to the country and set up asa working concern, it will bea very 
interesting experiment which will be watched with great interest, as it may do 
something atleast towards opening the minds of the cultivators and producers to 
the importance of adopting the centralised system of working. 

ii “T have discussed this question of centralisation, though perhaps it is hardly 
in order on the amendment to the Hon’ble Pandit’s resolution; but I have 
discussed it at some length in order to show that the Governinent are fully alive 
to their responsibilities in respect of the sugar industry. At the same time they. 

do not consider that an enquiry at the present moment is necessary or desirable, 
y are entirely in sympathy with the object that the Hon’ble Member has 
n view, but they éannot but think that to appoint a Committee now would tend 







to suspend present activities pending its than to promote the im- 
nent of the industry. I regret thenstins. tat: the Government cannot 
sp ai it i 
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“There is also often a very great loss due to defective methods of expression, 












The Hon’ble Mr. Mupnorxar: “TI regret to notice the views ad 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Clark and to learn that Government are not prey 
appoint a Committee such as the Hon’ble Mr, e has proposed. 1: 
al proposal of my Hon'ble friend Pandit Mohan Malaviya 

Before the Council and no other, I could have understood the attitude of t 
Hon’ble Member and of Government. But what my friend Mr. Gokhale | 
put forward is a thing which is so much in accord with what has been advant 
on behaif of all responsible administrators, - i those belonging to_ 
United Provinces, that I thought oar friend Mr. Go: ’s su ion would 
readily acceded to by the Government, | However, as it has not done it. 
become necessary to {put forward in as brief a manner as possible the c 
matters which really require consideration. One thing which is clear 
is this, that the cultivation of sugarcane has been going down all over the 
country except in Madras. In Madras alone there has been some rise in 
the acreage under sugarcane cultivation. But, after all, Madras has not more” — 
than 90,000 acres under such cultivation. The largest areas are those in 
the United Provinces and in Bengal. Butin Bengal, from one million and 
about one hundred or two hundred thousand, it has dropped down to about 
five hundred thousand acres ; and in the United Provinces it has dropped down 
from nearly one and a half millions to one million and one hundred, and Bion! 
thousand acres. These are very great drops. The fears which gree: essed 
by some of the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces seem to have : 
true. Now, the Government in this country is the largest landlord, and the 
United Provinces is a territory which does not enjoy the blessings (or what- 
ever they might be called) of a permanent settlement. ‘Land there is liable to 
periodical revisions of settlement. The Government thus is greatly inter- 
ested in seeing that the agricultural prosperity of that part of the SAN | is 

laced on a firm basis. Now, Sir, we find that the Lieutenant-Governors of the 

rovinces state solemnly (what is a fact) that the sugarcane crop is in various 
districts the most important crop. Then is not this “shrinkage of 
cultivation a very serious matter for the Government itself to consider ? We are 
told—and it is undoubtedly the fact—that the Agricultural Department is 
making experiments of considerable importance for restoring the remunera- 
tive character of sugarcane cultivation. ‘Well, Sir, the experiments which 
the Agricultural Department is making for improving the quality of this 
produce are valuable beyond question though they do not satisfy all the 
requirements of the situation. It’ is a fact that the indigenous varieties of 
sugarcane in India, in Northern India especially, are of a very poor kind. But 
we have the experience of Mysore, which shows that though you may grow 
superior varieties that does not necessarily lead to success. That therefore is @ 
matter which has tobe taken into consideration. There are more than one 
difficulty which we have to surmount. One of these difficulties, viz., the inferior - 
varieties from which our sugar is ext is being dealt with by these 
experiments. We have yet to see how far the experiments which are being 
made about the growing of superior varieties are caleulated to produce 
successful results. Again, though the Agricultural Department is a very — 
competent Department and its experiments have to be treated with very great 
respect, I would still say that the Committee asked for would prove 1; for . | 
there is safety in the multiplicity of counsels, and when we find that there are 
experiments similarly conducted elsewhere, it will be desirable to have a body 
which will compare the fn egos of more than one district. Another thing 
to be considered is that the use of manure is not resorted to anything like the 
extent that it should be. This is due to the poverty of many of the culti- 
vators. How will the experiments of the Agricultural Department help 
us here ? Again, it is undoubtedly a fact that one of the great diffic : 
we have to get overis the loss of much valuable juice in the course of transit. 











Some people calculate the loss as much as 50 per cent. Well, in re to this 1 3 
would like to know how are the atheiagits which peepee “Ree 
a, oad = difficulty in the actual manufacture of sugar; of what 
p here are the experiments which are bei hovianitannl fen 
Department ? being conducted by the, wura 
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, Sir, is a twofold one. One is the question as it affects 
agri and the other is as it affects the manufacturer. First of all 
po a raigenied requires superior varieties of cane ; and in regard to that 
® existing defective methods of cultivation without manure and cultivation 
of inferior varieties and such other things have to be taken into consideration, 
eg 8 is also another question, People of what exists in Java and 
other places—concentrated cultivation. ow can we secure concentrated 
_ cultivation? Land is divided among numerous tenants or occupants. How 
_ is sugarcane to be grown in centralised areas in limited circles ? We require 
@ central factory. How can a central factory work satisfactorily if the 
raw material has to .be collected from a distance, even when we haye cheap 
and rapid transit ? So this also should be taken into consideration—‘ how you 
can bring the raw material within the requisite time to the factory’ ; that has 
also to be determined, to be found out. AsT said just now, we have to bring 
the sugarcane to the factory within a certain limited time, for if it does not 
come in the time, there is loss in the sugar and the juice undergoes various 
of deterioration. That I believe is another thing which the Agricul- 





tural 2 shat and the agricultural experts can hardly be expected to deal 
with, 0 is going to give advice to the Government in regard to the matter 


about securing concentration of cultivation? It is a matter which can be 
handled by a body which deals with all the aspects of the question, which takes 
all these various factors into consideration and makes suggestions to Govern- 
ment after that. We have up to now taken rely that aspect of the question 
which deals with the raw material itself. But we have got other things to do 
in addition to concentration of cultivation—things without which the industry 
cannot hope to compete with other industries. 


“ Here I must point out the magnitude of the difficulty which we have to 
contend against, and that is the enormous difference in’ price which exists 
between imported sugar and indigenous sugars. I had occasion to point out 
about two years ago the great discrepancy which exists. I took certain mufassal 
districts, ps removed both from the coast and from the manufacturing 
centres of the sugar industry, and I found that what is called Benares or Kasi 

’ sugar sold at the rate of R16 a maund of 40 seers. Sugar manufactured by 
modern processes in India sold at the rate of 12 to 18 rupees per maund, and 
imported sugar sold at the rate of R9 per maund. Enquiries which I made 
about a month and a half ago showed that the discrepancies between the prices 
have become accentuated, and we may well say now that the difference between 
the prices of Benares sugar and the imported sugar is fully 100 per cent. Now, 
that isa thing which I doubt if the Agricultural Department. will greatly 
trouble itself about, but which a body which is entrusted with a special mission 
will surely take into consideration and about the removal of which will make 
recommendations. Over and above cultivation we have got the further thing— 
to address ourselves to as to what is to be done in the factory itself. We have 
got old methods, which are undoubtedly ineffective and wasteful. But we have 
to see what, in the circumstances of the country, are the methods which 
can feasibly be introduced. It can easily be said that we ought to collect 5 
lakhs or 10 lakhs of rupees and start factories on a large scale. The Govern- 
ment is interested both in the development of industries and also in the 

of our agriculture, has to'take a practical view of the matter and 

to see what are the things which lie within the power of the people and what 
py ak likely to be done. We are not living in an ideal state of society ;_ 
we have to take men as they are and the state of things as it exists and 
consider what means are feasible. In other words, what is practicable in regard 

_ to these matters ? ‘Well, there is, I admit, a certain amount—a considerable 
amount—of work which can be achieved by co-operation—co-operation in work 
and co-operation of capital. There are ‘co-operative banks, which, if they 
are developed and the co-operative credit rer coms pon is brought into 

Oper th for the ine of improving kigr eed 1 ore concentration 

what 


cultivation and furthermore for the purpose and helping factories, 
if we find out by the hel Ss greaaehs ; ind of facts system 
ble of being established and carried out in India, then we ‘would, so. to 
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say, be ne the thing on a more satistach ; 
ogee omer sauntrioe like Java are conducted on a grand s¢ 
not know whether those scales are at all feasible here for a long 
What we have got to see here is to establish some central factories a 
- factories under them working 10 co-operation, and work them by 
modern and effective methods. Our people have to remember that ‘ 
agriculturist and manufacturer of sugar who adhere to the old met 
will be swept off. Our old factories have been swept off. There 
something lke 300 factories some 15 or 20 years ago. At Lae A 


cease to exist. We have, therefore, to take into’ consideration what — 
feasible to be done so far as the manufacturer is concerned. Here again th 
are two difficulties—the first of capital, and the second of want of scienti 
knowledge on the part of those who are carrying on the smaller Oe 
Manufacture of sugar by modern methods is a matter in regard to which | 
scientific knowledge is required, The supply of this kind of knowledge _ 
has been placed before Government and was ‘considered in the Educational 
Conference which met at Allahabad last month under the Hon'ble the — 
Member for Education. Tam glad to say that the United Provinces Govern- _ 
ment and the Government. of India in the Education Department are going’ 

to take up in earnest the subject of the sugar industry, But that again is a 

thing which has to be worked in a systematic manner. : 


“TJ do not like to prolong the discussion to an inordinate length. Ihave 
indicated some of the rings which can be done by a Committee alone appointed 
to deal with this question. No amount of experiments by the Agricultural — 
Department will enable us to make much-headway. I would therefore very _ 
strongly recommend the amendment of my Hon'ble friend Mr. Gokhale to 
the consideration of Government and of this ouncil.” : ‘ 


The Hon'ble Mr. Davasnoy: * Sir, I beg to support the amend- 
ment, Theimportance of the industry can best be realised from the fact 
that, notwithstanding the progressive imports of foreign sugar, about 4,000 — 
square miles are still under sugarcane, In one province, the United Provinces, — 
1} million acres are devoted to the cultivation of sugarcane. Before the 
development of the import trade in beet-sugar, India not only produced enough — 
sugar for home consumption, but used to export large quantities to foreign — 
countries. The condition, alas, no longer exists. The Indian export trade is — 
ruined ; imports of sugar are steadily on the increase ; foreign sugar is replacing 
Indian sugar even in the Indian market. And all this ruinous change has — 
taken place within the last quarter of a century. It was in 1884-85 that the — 
ee of sugar fell. The market was affected by the advance which Germany — 

ad made in the cultivation of beet-root and the manufacture of beet-sugar — 
under the artificial stimulus of bounties and low transport charges. The posi- — 
tion became so serious that, in 1899, the Government of India felt im tous 
impose countervailing duties upon foreign imports. Ultimately the Brussels 
Convention of 1903 abolished all bounties direct and indirect. A reaction - 
in, and beet-sugar is not now in as brisk demand as before. It is giving W 
before Java cane-sugar. Mauritius has gone to the wall. Java co: 
the market, and if nothing is done to arrest the foreign imports, the 
flourishing sugar industry of India will become extinct sooner or 
thousands of poor people will be thrown out of employment. 


“Now the question is, is this dénouement desirable ? Has_ 
the Government any duty to perform in view of the threatened 
tinction of an important industry ? It would be nerous to suggest t 
Government is remiss in this matter. The country thankfully acknow: 
the interest it has evinced in ‘the sugar industry, an | 
efforts it has so far made for its improvement. vernment _ 
and is doing more for the industry than is known to the pu 
recommendation contained in the resolution is therefore made, 

of querulous fault-finding, but with the object of inviting Gover 
| tion to the necessity of the adoption of a line of policy which 








































i 1 applied its energy to devising 
vise geet the removal of the defects-in the Indian manufacture. This action 
ier” s bound to be, andis, appreciated by the people. It goes without saying that there 
_ are serious defects both in the rearing of the cane and the manufacture of sugar, 
It is equally obvious that, if these defects are removed, India can successfully 
compete with Java and other countries on equal terms, without the adventitious 
support of import-duties. The Indian cane is not rich in juice and the indigen- 
ous manufacturing process is wasteful. Whereas in Java the normal yield of 
sugar is 3°44, tons per acre, in India the average is only one ton. This differ- 
ence gives Java a superiority which must secure her the market, unless India 
improves her production. Government is doing its best, through the Agricul- 
tural Departments, to help the necessary progress, and all credit is due to it. for 
its efforts. But the discouraging factor is. that the improvement must be a 
ocess of slow development. It will take India years to come up to the Java 
or the Cuba level. There is no doubt the level can be reached. It may be that 
the limit will even be surpassed. Dr. Royle thinks that, with proper improve- 
ment in cultivation, India can produce enough cane not only to supply all the 
sugar her people require, but to swamp the world’s market, so much so that the 
surplus sugar may be used as manure. But this improvement is a work of 
' time. And the odds are that, meanwhile, the diminishing profits of the manu- 
facture will sponge the energies of both the cultivator and the manufacturer, 
and the industry will gradually shrink and sink into oblivion. Many industries 
have ign ES in like manner. | Already the area under cultivation is con- 
- tracting. It is therefore imperatively necessary that the industry should be 
maintained and encouraged “by Government by the imposition of moderate 
import-duties. . 

* Tt has been stated that the decline in the cultivation of sugarcane in 
India is due to a natural process of elimination. In reply to this last 
argument, it may be pointed out that the present condition of an industry does 
not afford a sure or safe index to its potentialities. There may be so many 
causes at work. It took Germany and France nearly a century-and-quarter 
to establish beet-root cultivation for the sugar on anything like an extensive 
scale, The beet-sugar was discovered by a chemist in 1747, but more than half- 
a-century elapsed before factories were established for its manufacture. 
Napoleon first encouraged the manufacture by allowing the free use of 100,000 
acres of land for the cultivation of beet-root, on account of the failure during 
war of the West Indian supply. But it was not before the Franco-Prussian 
War that beet-sugar became a powerful competitor in the world’s market.” 
Who could have thought in the eighteenth century that beet-root had such a 
bright future? And yet, if by a process of natural elimination. beet-root had 
been neglected, the history of the sugar industry would have been very different. 

- indeed. ; 

“ The Indian cotton industry is also a case in point. There was a time 
when nobody could anticipate that India could once again: take to cotton 
manufacture with any prospect of success. The belief was that the Indian 
cotton industry had been discredited by a process of natural elimination, and 
it was waste of energy to seek to revive it. Would the country have gained 
had these counsels prevailed ? x 

“Tron and steel manufacture affords another illustration of the unwisdom 
of discouraging efforts at improvement on the ground of difficulties and the 
competilion of advanced countries. ; 

-“The other argument is equally unsound. The suggested impost cannot be 
prejudicial to the interests of diet masses. In the “first place, the common 
people take in its crude form, known as gur, which is not imported from 
outside, and which will not therefore be affected even by a heavy import-duty. 
In the next place, if no attempt is made by an artificial check of imports to. 
rehabilitate the indigenous industry, the upshot will be that it will be in time 

- abandoned. When this is done, the Indian competition will be withdrawn 

‘om the field. Java will be in undisputed ession of the Indian market. 
i g tee is there that, the monopoly secured, Java will not raise the 
of the commodi 
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fancy prices ? How will the position improve for the poor Tndian in wach z 


contingency ? In the absence of competition, this necessary of life, far from 

being cheap, will be very dear. That ‘is the experience of the past. This 

point demands careful consideration. It is undoubtedly far better that tl 
ple should suffer some inconvenience now for the 5 genome and 0 ’ 

ment of a prostrated but promising industry, than 1 ; 

fugitive advantage in prices they should allow that industry to die, and leave 


to advocate open door from considerations of cheapness when it can only 
ruin in the long run to an industry which, with careful nursing, may 
recuperate its former vitality and be vigorous. Protection in the economic 
conditions peculiar to India is more likely to cheapen the necessaries of life 
than to cause an appreciation in their prices. “aes 

« Free Trade, Sir, should not degenerate into a cant. It is, after all» 
an arrangement suggested by experiences of a particular kind as caleulated to 
promote human happiness, and has convenience for its underlying principle. 
There is no charm in it unless it secures the maximum of convenience. a 
combination of circumstances shew that a slight modification of its theories is 
necessary for the advancement of future interests, such variation would be 
perfectly consistent with the cardinal principle. It is therefore that all 
advocates of Free Trade have conceded that protection to infant industries 
does not militate against its principles. The Indian sugar industry, though 
not infant judged by age, stands in very much the same position by its backe 
wardness. Protection to such an industry in the shape of moderate import- 
duties would not involve a violation of Free Trade. 


“ Tt is also worth consideration that history shews that, somehow, the lev 
of import-duties is followed by a depreciation in value of the commodity ef 
In the United States of America, the McKinley tariff had the effect of forcing 
down the prices of eleven articles used by the masses. Similar has been the 
experience on the Continent. Import-duties, unless prohibitive, do not, as 
a rule, force up prices. A high Anglo-Indian authority, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, has observed : 


the country at the mercy of a foreign erage It isa short-sighted me *% 
yet 


‘It may be taken as an axiom of political economy that, as a general rule, when an. 
y P y, ge y 


article is of home production (or, in other words, when it can be produced in the country) the 
tariff, if it be moderate, and not prohibitive, stimulates production, promotes general competi- 
tion, kills foreign monopolies, and in some cases actually reduces the cost of the taxed article.’ 


“The assumption that a moderate import-duty upon sugar will produce a 
tightness in the market is unwarranted, and opposed to experience. a point 
deserves examination in this connection. If an import-duty had the effect of 
being a surcharge upon the price, its object would be defeated, and it would 
cease to be protective. A duty can only be protective when it goes to reduce 
the manufacturer’s profits. If it falls upon the consumer, the protective value 
disappears.” —, 

The Hon’ble Lirutenant MAtLik bbe Hayat Kuan :—“ Sir, there is 

t need of an inquiry when we know it for a fact that our sugar industry 
must suffer unless we take some steps to protect it. We have got our own 


interests in this country, and if we keep our money in our own land we have — 


the right to do so and none can raise objections. 


“The question may be asked, why do we not rise to the occasion and develop 2 
this industry without raising a tariff wall against the foreigner ? But that is — 


impossible. Unless we check the importation of foreign sugar now, we may 


+ for a temporary and — 


t 
. 








be so totally defeated as to be unable to offer any resistance in future. ye 
hence it is most necessary to take astep in the direction and prepare ourselyes 
first, and when we find that we can compete on equal terms we can again have a 





open door abroad, why should we not follow others and protect our industries 
like other countries? ea 


“ Sir, with these few remarks I support the amendment, as a 


appointed by Government to look after the interests of landholders 
: anything else.” , ae Th 
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Foran . A, 

_ ~The Hon’ble Mz. Mapex: “I merely wish, Sir, to say that some remarks 

which have been offered ignore the fact mentioned by the Hon’ble Mr. Olark 

that Government have already launched upon a series of interesting enquiries 

“conducted by experts, and that one result of an independent Committee would 

be to fall upon the work of those experts and practically indefinitely postpone it. 

“That is a very unwise course to take surely. e only thing I would mention 

for the information of the Hon’ble Mr. Clark is that there is some danger of 

| foreign improvements that are not adapted to the present capacities of the culti- 

-yators of this country being prematurely forced on them ; but I have no doubt 

‘that the experts engaged will find that out for themselves. I hope there will 

be no large over-centralization of reforms in this direction. The movement 

that has taken place in England from rural areas into cities was compared by 
‘Swift in one of his essays to political apoplexy. 


“ This country is not in such a condition as to stand the diversion of its 
-agricultural 9 ing to mechanical occupations to any large extent, and I 
am uite sure that the experts engaged in this enquiry will keep that point in 
mind. 3 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cuark: “I may perhaps say at- once as regards what 
has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Madge that, from what I saw when I was 
at Allahabad, Mr. Moreland is not only working to demonstrate the advantages 
‘of modern machinery but is also working to improve the native processes 
and to get changes made, such as the adoption of centrifugals in the field 
instead of the old slow and wasteful processes of pressing, bagging and 
-straining. I may also mention that a few years ago the Soseeniccnt had under 
‘their consideration the question of appointing a special expert on sugar to 
advise the Agricultural Department and Local Governments. There were 
certain difficulties in carrying this through and effect could not then be given 
to the proposal ; but my Hon'ble friend Mr. Carlyle tells me that the Depart- 
ment now has the question under consideration again, I think this has an 
important bearing,on the proposal put forward by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale.” - 

The Hon’ble Panprr Mavan Monan Manavarya: “ Iam quite willing 
‘Sir, to accept the amendment of my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. I may 
-say that I do so in the belief that if a Committee is appointed to enquire into 
the matter the need for some such action as I have suggested will be more clearly 
recognised than perhaps it is at present. I hope the proposal for such a Oom- 
mittee will commend itself to the Government.” 


Tux Prestpent: “As required by the rules, I read to the Council the 
resolution and the amendment which is made to it. The resolution is: 


‘That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the duty on 
imported sugar be so raised as to make it possible for the indigenous sugar industry to survive 
“the competition to which it is at present exposed.’ 


“The amendment is: 


*That this Council recommends that the Government should order an enquiry by a 

__ “Committee of competent persons into the present condition of the sugar industry in India 

with a view to ascertaining what action can and should be taken by the State to save the 
industry from the threatened ruin.’ 


“That amendment has been accepted by the Hon’ble Mover of the resolu- 
‘tion, and [ will put it first to the vote.” 
The Council divided; ° 
eee Ayes— 13. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale ; the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar ; the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy ; the Hon’ble Maung Bah Too; the Hon’ble Lieutenant Malik 
~» Umar Hayat Khan ; the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey ; the Hon'ble 
; po ise pen ge Si hg z the f Dink Nawab Abdul Majid; the 
mn’ ja Pramada Nat 0 i tia; the Hon'ble Babu 
bs Mnpicontet Basu; and the Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. 


od 
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The Hon'ble Mr, Andrew; the Hon’ble Mr. Quin ; the Hon'ble Mr. Birk- 
myre; the Hon’ble Mr. Madge; the Hon’ble Mr. Graham; the Hon’ble ce | 
Sectenth : the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David; the Hon’ble Mr. veg aa 
Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Davies; the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke; the on’ble ai 
Mr. Stewart-Wilson ; the Hon’ble Mr. Dempster; the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle; the Hon’ble Mr. Butler; the Hon’bie Mr, Syed Ali - 
Imam; the Hon’ble Mr. Clark; the H8n’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson; the 
Hon’ble Major General Grover; the Hon’ble Mr. Tarle : the Hon’ble Mr. | 
Maclagan; the Hon’ble Sir Lionel Jacob; the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson ; the — 
Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon; the Hon'ble Mr. LeMesurier; the Hon'ble 
Mr. Holms; the Hon'ble Mr. Meston; the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter; the Hon’ble Surgeon-General Lukis; the Hon’ble- 
Mr. Graves; the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson; and the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The original resolution was then put and rejected. 


The Council adjourned to Thursday, the 16th March 1911, 


J. M. MACPHERSON, 


Secretary to the Government of India,. 
Legislative Department. 
CALCUTTA ; k 
The 23rd March 1911. 
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a PART VL. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 TO 
1008 (24 & 25 VICT., c, 67, 55 & 56 VICT,, ¢, 14, AND 9 EDW. VII, c. 4). 


The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Thursday, the 16th 
i March 1911. 


PRESENT: 
His Excellency Baron HaRpinGk or PENSHURST, P.C., 6.0.B., G.0.M.G., @.0.V.0., 
@.M.8,I., G.M.L.B., Vioeroy and Governor General of India, presiding, 
and 61 Members, of whom 54 were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale asked :— 


“T. (a) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a return, 
. showing, year by year, the number of indentured emigrants from India to 
_» Mauritius during the last five years ? 
*(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the following 
nion, expressed by the ‘Committee on Emigration from India to the Crown 
_ Colonies and’ Protectorates ’ in paragraph 408 of their report, issued in 1910: 


rs ~The population (of cy my as has risen to a density of 559 to the square mile ; pov 






© increasing ; the-demand for fresh immigrants has ceased for the last two years, and it 
~~ does not. likely that further artificial addition to the population could be to the real 

Advantage of the Colony or of the immigrants.” : 

.. (¢) Will the Government be pleased to state what steps, if any, t 

“ Suis in view of this antes P oe a 

“JI. (a) Are the Government aware that mar according to Hindu or 
* Muhui rites is not recognised as valid in law in Mauritius, and that 
od in that Colony are placed under the French law of marriage and 

by senate ( 957) - ee VIA 
mi te ¥ P 






er 


~ Muhummadan settlers in Mauritius by recogn 5 
- Hindu and Muhummadan laws of marriage and succession ?” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Jenkins replied — 
| “A report has been called for’? © 










as a grievance ? oy Res? tan 

(5) If so, will the Government be to state if they will 
Colonial authorities the necessity of removin, grievance of the Hindn 
ising in their case the validi 





The Hon’ble Mr. Clark replied :— “ae 


“The number of indentured emigrants who proceeded from India to Mauri- 
tius during the five years 1905 to 1909 is as follows :— i gies 


Year, Number of emigrants, PR | 
1905 Seo | ne i etre oe ae re ks ee 
1006/ yy eee ee 585 fi) | 
1907 ' . . . . . .* Ps 5 3 : Rw aia i 
1908 ry oer ow . . . . * Nil : ae 
1909, * . . . . . Nil pe aa 


“The Government of India have received a copy of the Report of the Com- — 
mittee on Emigration from India to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates _ 
referred to by the Hon’ble Member, and it is at present under their considéra- _ 
tion. No decision has yet been come to on the recommendation of*the Com-- 
mittee in regard to emigration to Mauritius. feet. | 

“The reply to the first part of the second question is in the affirmative, ~ 
The marriage law formed the subject of correspondence between the Governed 
ment of India, Her Majesty’s Government and the Colonial Government in— 
1897, but the law has remained unaltered for reasons of which the Government: ~ 
of India are not aware. The question of the he, to Indians of the 
Colonial law as regards marriage and succession now been raised in the — 
er et of the Mauritius Royal Commission, 1909. The Government of India — 
will take the matter into consideration in connection with the Emigration 
Committee’s Report. ” : Pie te" » 


+ 
The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked :— ih 
“(a) Is it a fact that in the North-West Frontier Province legal | 
practitioners (including Barristers) are under the necessity of taking out any 
annual license on payment of Rs. 20, besides paying an admission fee of Rs. 50, — 
and that these rules apply even to Barristers already enrolled‘(on payment of 
Rs. 500) as advocates of a High Court or a Chief Court ? ast 3 
“(b) Will the Government be pleased to state how many, applications of ~ 
Barristers for enrolment as ‘legal practitioners’ were made to the Judici 
Commissioner, and how many of these were rejected, since the creation of 
North-West Frontier Province ? ies he 
“(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of applications — 
which were made for special licenses (j.e., for permission to appear in parti sha 
cular cases) to the Judicial Commissioner during the same period, and how 
many of these have been rejected ? iy) aie 
. . “ (d) Is it a fact that the Judicial Commissioner has fixed a maxi 
number of legal practitioners for his own Court and also for the Co 
subordinate to him ? ee ft 
“(e) If so, what are the numbers so fixed and under whose authority h 
been so done ? é ee 
“(f) Are the Government aware that the rules regulating the enroln 
of legal practitioners in the Courts of the North-West Frontier Province 
caused great dissatisfaction amongst lawyers, as also among the litigant 
in that province ? ; ih a 
~ “(g) Do the Government ‘to bring the said rules in cor 
with those in force in the J dich | bom issioners’ Courts in other provin 
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’ ? Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked :— 
i (a) Are the Government aware that in manceuyres carried out by troops 
, winter months in the different provinces in India heavy field firing 
is ed and villages have to be evacuated for that purpose ? 
__ © (8) Are the Government aware that the evacuation of the villages is 
__ attended with great discomfort and trouble to the villagers ? 
* _ “(¢) Are the Government aware that standing crops are injured by the 
_ movements of the troops ? 
".». “(d) Under what law, if any, is the evacuation of villages enforced? _ 
“© “(¢) Is there any similar practice in the United Kingdom ? 


- His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief replied :— 


“(a) Yes, such practice being essential for the training of the troops. 
In some instances it is arranged that villages should be evacuated, but this is 
only resorted to in the interests of the inhabitants as a precaution against the 

_ possibility of accidents, and every endeayour is salt 33 to inconvenience the 
“ itants as little as possible. 
__» “(0) The evacuation is only for a few hours. 

tel ~» “(c) Under the orders in hs 212 and 213, Army Regulations; 
- India, Volume X, when such la tin occur, onicpotinatSit is paid as 
- assessed by the Civil Authorities. * 

“(d) There is no law on the subject, but it has been the custom for many 
years to sere with the villagers to leave their villages during firing when 
there is any risk of accident. ; 

“(e) The Military Manceuvres Act, 1897, gives much more extensive 
powers to prevent interference with the execution of manwuvres than are 
exercised in India. The Commander-in-Chief fully realises that the rules 
on this subject require amplification in order that the necessary training 

of the Army for war may be carried out with the minimum of inconvenience 
e ‘rural population. is question has been under discussion for some 
@ears and proposals are now before Local Governments. ” 


__. The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked :— 


~~ “Will the Government be pleased to state the number and names of the 
ui 's appointed in the Indian Educational Service between the years 1898 
~~ find 1904, and also between 1905 and 1911, respectively, as also the provinces 
in which they have been posted ? ” . 
i " 
The Hon’ble Mr. Butler replied :— 
“The number of officers appointed to the Indian Educational Service (a) 


ven the years 1898 (exclusive) and 1904 (inclusive) and (5) between the 
Year Poo Gnctsive and 1911 (exclusive) are respectively (6 and 111. A 











the names of the officers appointed during these periods 
! and will be laid on the table.” 

n’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked :— 
) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the following 
observations of an Anglo-Indian daily of Bombay, the Advocate 
1 its issue of January 28th, 1911 :-— e 


Dee ween lly carried out notwithstanding a good deal of opposition from the 






; artn and the Muhammadans to-day are proportionate as well repre- 
oun apy distribution of State patronage yp classes of our 
he italics are mine. . Cpr ach ted ie 





Government aware that on previous occasions also the said 
glo-Indian papers have referred to the people of British 
rate el ire Aye eM emi nee Regs Bie 
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«(¢) Ts it not a fact that the people of British India are the subjects of = — 
His Most Gracious Majesty King-Emperor George V to the absolute exclusion 
of anyone else ? . Le 

“(d) If so, what steps do the Government propose to take to prevent the — 
iesetitios or the recurrence of the use of expressions like that used by ir 
Advocate of India and some other Anglo-Indian papers ? a bes 
The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins replied :— Bees 

“(a) Government have referred to the expression objected to, which — 
occurs in an article in the issue of the Advocate of India of the 28th January 
1911. It would appear that the word ‘fellow’ has unintentionally ‘been — 
omitted between the word ‘ our’ and the word ‘ subjects ’. 3 lai 

(6) Government have not noticed any similar expression in the same or 4 
any other Anglo-Indian newspaper and have no responsibility in the matter. me 

« (¢) & (d) In view of the answers returned above, replies to the last two 
questions do not seem to be called for.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis asked :— fe 
“ (qa) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to complaints: ing 

the Press about the time of this Council being taken up by provincial Central ~ 
Provinces matters ? 
(4) Do the Goyernment intend to consult the Hon’ble Chief Commis- ~— 
sioner if provision could be made for the proper discussion of provincial subjects — 

by the formation of a Legislative Council for the Central Provinces under sec- 

tion 46 of the Indian Councils Act of 1861 ? ti 
“(c) Has there been any correspondence on the subject between the Im- 
ial Government and the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
rovinces ? : 


“(d) If so, will the Government be pleased to state if any, and what, deci- 
sion has been come to ?”’ 


The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins replied :— a 


“(a) The attention of the Government of India has not been drawn to. 
specific complaints in the Press on the subject. = 

«(}) & (c) The Government of India have received » comm) 
from the Hon'ble the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces as 
the constitution of a local Council for the Central Provinces, and the 
now under their consideration. 


‘ies 
“ (d) No decision has as yet been arrived at.” nea 5 


The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked :— 


“ Has the attention of Government been drawn to the remarks of Mr. Mas 
N. Mukerji in his Presidential address at the last Indian Industrial Oonferencé — 
to the effect that the new branch line terms would have a cima 
on the promotion of District Board lines? (Will the Government 

to say whether it will reconsider the matter in order to facilitate the coi 
tion of light narrow gauge Railways by District Boards?” 9 


The Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne replied :— 


“A reference has been made to Government in this matter and is 
ep ieatins but, as at present advised, it does not seem to them that 
action is necessary in* the direction suggested by the question, 1 may p 
out that at the present time rainelh Hee aking ‘eat of a i pee 
guarantee, while the terms usually given by District Boards provide a 
cent, guarantee ; and it should also be Saaaxinced that it is open’ 
ters, if they consider the branch line terms more fa iO 
is seme of those terms instead of District Board terms to 2 
_ they may be desirous of taking up.” is 
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+ The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mchan Malaviya asked :— 
___“ Has the attention of Government been drawn to the following remarks 
of Mr. R. N. Mukerji in his Presidential address at the last Indian Industrial 


= 


‘Talking about the Railway Board as a commercial man, I would like to see a commercial 
or financial « as one of the members. As at present constituted the Board is what I may 
call a technical one. Each member has a wide and expert he Soa and knowledge in the 
construction and working of Railways, but inasmuch as Railways are inseparably connected 

_ with the commercial interests and development of the country, what is wanted, in my humble 
opinion, is an additional member who should be a commercial and financial expert. ’ 


“Will the Government be pleased to say whether they will consider the 
advisability of giving effect to the suggestion contained in the above remark ?” 


The Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne replied : — 


“ Government do not consider it desirable or necessary to adopt the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Mukerji. It is conceded that the Railway Board have wide 
and expert knowledge of the working of Railways, which knowledge necessarily 
includes an intimate acquaintance with the commercial needs of the country. 
They are in constant communication and close touch with the various Cham- 
bers of Commerce in all parts of India, the meetings of which they frequently 
attend. Individual merchants!and others communicate direct with the Board 
upon subjects in which they are interested, and in every way the Board are in 
a position to deal broadly and impartially with the various commercial pro- 
positions for trade development. It may be that they are at times unable to 
agree with particular proposals made in the interests of individuals or a parti- 
cular trade without regard to other existing interests ; but this isnot a reason 
for additions being made to the membership of the Board as suggested by 
Mr. Mukerji.” . 


The Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu asked :— 


< “Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the figures 
; showing expenditure in political trials, civil and criminal, in the provinces of 

Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bombay and the Punjab during the last 
i three years, including the year 1910-1911 ?’ 


r The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins replied :— 
5 “ Inquiries are being made.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale asked :— 


“(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the report, 
which has a in the newspapers, that 90 sirdars, deputed to India by the 
planters in Natal to recruit, on an extensive scale, indentured labour for their 

estates, before the notification prohibiting indentured emigration to Natal — 
comes into force on 50th June next, have started for this country by the — 
| steamship Umfuli ? bs 
“0 Will the Government be pleased to say whether they intend to take 
‘early and effective steps to make their decision, to prohibit indentured emigra- 
tion to Natal after the 30th of June, widely known throughout those areas 
_ where indentured labour for that colony is usually recruited?” 


"The Hon'ble Mr. Clark replied :— pert 

“The Government of India have seen the newspaper report referred to. 

“The decision to cst emigration to Natal was, as the Hon’ble Member © 

aware, announced at a meeting of this Council held on the 38rd January last. 

_ The Government of India believe that this decision is now widely known, and 
they do not consider it necessary to take any special steps in the direction 

_ indicated by the Hon’ble gentleman, pending the publication on April 1st of 
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_ JNDIAN PAPER CURRENCY (AMENDMENT) pri 
... The Hon’ble Sir Guy Frxetwoop WILson : ee Lord, I move hat 
_ the Bill to amend the Indian Paper Ourreney Act o 1910 be taken. int 
. consideration. This Bill has been ublished in the Gazettes and the reasons — 
for this legislative enactment and the objects of it are stated in the memo- | 


randum attached to the Bill, and no opposition to-it has been raised in any = 


quarter after publication. I therefore propose to offer no remarks.” _ 
. The motion was put and agreed to. 


ie 


The Hon’ble Sim Guy Fieerwoop Wuson moved that the Bill be : 
passed. . aS 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


ARMY BILL. in 
His Excellency THE CoMMANDER-IN-OHIEF:  “ My Lord, I beg to move 
that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the government of His Majesty’s Native Indian Forces 
be taken into consideration. p44 i 
“The Hon'ble Major General Sir Robert Scallon, when presenting the 
Report of the Select Committee at the Council meeting of the 24th January, 
during my absence in Burma, called attention to the chief changes which the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee makes in the existing military Code. 
To the remarks then made by him I have nothing further to add. mi 
- The motion was put and agreed to. 


His Excellency xz ComManper-1n-Curer moved that the Bill, as 
amended, be passed. , . 
The motion was put and agreed to, 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES REGISTRATION (AMEND. - 
MENT) BILL. As ea 


: 


? | 


'he Hon’ble Mr. Burien: “My Lord, [beg tomove that the Bill further — 
to amend the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act of 1886 be taken 4 


into consideration. ; 
“This, my Lord, isa non-contentious measure to, facilitate; istration. 

I explained the objects of the Bill when I introduced it in this Council Tt has — 
since been published in the Gazette and no criticisms have been received ; I 
"therefore do not think that I need take the time of the Council in’ saying — 

anything further on the subject.” Bisa 

The motion was put and agreed to. Beck 


The Hon’ble Mz. Bur.er moved that the Bill be passed. 
‘The motion was put and agreed to. 













PREVENTION OF SEDITIOUS MERTINGS BILL. 


: Phe Hon'ble Mn. Junxixs: “My Lord, T rise to miove for leave to intro= 
ducea Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the prevention of public - 
meetings likely to promote sedition or to cause a Ristarbanis of the pu 


tranquillity. y 


ras 
Su 















This Bill is intended to take the place of the Seditious Meetings 
1907, which, in ordinary course, would expire on the 31st.of this mon 
is the third time that the Act has been before the Council, and I think 
vasonably hope that it will be the last, Since the duration of t 










‘State anda new Viceroy” 
eErgone a consid 
to the Bengal Government, one Monies 
whieh is an In¢ decision upon the Subject is still the same and 
is still unanimous, that we ought to have an Act upon the Statuto-hook for the 
 provention of soditious mectings which may be applied in case of need, Tt 
ee further be considered there is not one mber of the Government 
__ of India and not one of the many persons whose advice has governed the deci- 
sion of the Government of India who has not a proached this subject with a 
most sincere desire to di with any legislation of the kind if it were 
possible to do so. I think, my Lord, that that fact should weigh with those 
who are to bring to the consideration of the question an unprejudiced 
mind, is intended to refer the Bill to Select Committee, I will not in. 
these introductory remarks anticipate any of those arguments which may be 
used nst the Bill. Ev that can be said against the principle 
oe AE Piss kind been _ Eel a over, and some of 
the arguments which were urged ve é details of the existing Act have no 
a. to this Bill. In dealing with the Bill I propose, in the first 
instance, to give a brief account of the history of the case down to the present 
time, swt. how the necessity for the existing Act arose and why there 
is still a need that its effective provisions should be incorporated ‘in this 
Bill. I will then take up the existing Act and explain its provisions regarding 
which there has been much misconception and much misrepresentation, 
partly ignorant and partly, I am afraid, intentional. Finally, I will explain . 
provisions of the Bill and show in what respects they differ from those” 
of the existing Act. 


“In dealing with the history of the case I will not go back beyond 1905, 
although the seeds of the mischief had been sown long before that time and 
had giisady produced a rank and noxious growth. It is a mistake to think 
that the partition of Bengal was the origin of the agitation which reached its 
greatest height in the year subsequent to the partition. Revolutionary ideas 
and revolutio organisations had been in existence long before that time. 
The partition no doubt brought to the front men who would otherwise have 
held aloof, and it also afforded a magnificent opportunity to the leaders of the — 
movement to develop and mature schemes which already been conceived. 
<n 1905, certain gentlemen went down to Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
opened a campaign of sedition. Their precepts were only too faithfully followed 
by those to whom they were addressed. Many meetings were held all over the 
country and there were serious disturbances, until in 1907 matters reached 
_ aclimax. About the same time harangues addressed to mobs in the Punjab 
© were followed by very serious rioting in Lahore and Rawalpindi. Itinerant 
preachers of sedition visited the Madras Presidency, and there followed riots 
_ at Coconada and Kajahmundry, In fact, the connection between violent action 
and violent caren became so obvious, that Government could no longer 
afford to overlook it, and the Ordinance No. 1 of 1907 was issued. The object 
of this Ordinance was rather to enable Government to obtain information as — 
to what was said and done at meetings than. to suppress them, and although the _ 
- District Magi was given power to prohibit mectings, yet his powers in 
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that. were not much in excess of those-which he may exercise under section 
144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The Ordinance was applied, in the first 
instance, to Eastern Bengal and Assam and the Punjab. In the former, 9 districts 


or parts of districts were notified, and in the latter 7. ‘The effect of the. Ordin- 

_ ance was salutary, but it had one serious fault, in that there was no definition 

_ of the term ‘public meeting’, and the agitators were not slow to take 
_ advantage of » defect. "The defect was removed when the Ordinance was 
ine pain if the Seditious Meetings Act, which came into force in Novem- 
sg ber: in the first instance, extended only to Eastern ; 
















rave breaches of public peace, of which the m« s the 1 
ion a Baits: Even in Calcutta itself neces were rif 
to deal with them strained all the resources of the ordinary law. — 
temptation to make free use of the Act must have been very great, but 
the temptation was withstood until, after the murder of Mr. Jackson and 
Shams-ul Alum, the Act was extended to ‘all the major provinces in Th 
But from first to last, the Act has been in force only in 5 districts in the — 
whole of India, and I think I may reasonably claim that Government have, 
exercised the powers conferred on them by the Act with great moderation. To _ 
have shown, my Lord, that in many cases serious disturbances followed close 
upon violent speaking. If the results of seditious utterances were limited to 
transitory omaie, they would not be so dangerous; but unfortunately this 
is not the case, especially in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Bands of national 
volunteers were a ellell ; seditious societies were established ; the boycott was en-— 
forced by the most violent measures, sometimes extending to the burning of sou 
houses and warehouses of those who were recalcitrant ; subsidies were 
by threats from well-to-do people ; dacoities were committed in order to secure 
funds ; and assassinations were planned and executed. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that in many localities a reign of terror was established. I will now 
come to the existing state of affairs. That there has been an improvement—a. 
very great improvement—in the general situation we all gladly acknowledge. 
The atmosphere is entirely different from what it was two or three years ago ; 
but, my Lord, it would be folly to allow ourselves to be lulled into a false. 
sense of security on that account. It is necessary to realise that there isa ~ 
revolutionary party still in existence with which we have to reckon. The 
results of their activity are in some part—and only in some part—known to the 
ublic, for sometimes they become evident even in the streets of Caloutta. But = 
heir methods are not so well known; they are known only to those who take 
pains to discover them. They introduce into India and produce in India large. _ 
quantities of seditious literature which are circulated ona great scale. They } 
write threatening letters, some of which have been received, even at acompara- 
tively recent period, by Members of this Oouncil. They post up seditious — 
placards in ony places; they lay plans for the importation of arms, fortuna’ 

so far without any great ts. They plan and execute robberies an 
assassinations. My Lord, I have not the least desire to exaggerate to or 
say anything which may give rise to feelings of alarm or disquietude, but 

I do wish to impress upon the Council that the revolutionary party is nob’ 
dead; it is alert, vigorous and well organised. Their numbers are not, in- 
comparison with the whole population, very great ; they may almost be said 
to be insignificant. Nevertheless, the actual numbers of the party and those — 
who sympathise with them in a greater or less degree are sufficiently numerous i | 
to be formidable. It is incredible that they who have used the weapon of 
seditious oratory with so much effect in the past should refrain from using 
it if they are ever left free to do so. ‘The danger, my Lord, is not distant or 
doubtful, it is near and certain, and I think that we ought to be placedina 
position to deal with it without delay and without hesitation. 


“JT now come toa consideration of the existing Act. The Act cannot be 
extended to a | province in India without the consent of the Governor General 
in Council. Even when it is so extended, none of its provisions can come into _ 
force anywhere except in areas which have been notified as proclaimed areas — 
by the Local Government. Then we come, after these preliminary provisions, to | 
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the definition of public meetings, he definition of a pubhe m BE eri 
notoriously a very difficult thing, and this definition has been taken from 
English precedents. The one part of the definition to which great exception 
has been taken is contained in sub-section (iii) of section 8, which provides 
that any meeting of more than twenty people shall be held to be a public meet- 
ing. Now, the sole intention of that provision was to throw the burden of 
proof, that a meeting of more that twenty is not a public meeting, upon the 
organisers of that meeting, and I think that there is no ground whi tev 
- for the fables that have been set in circulation that a dinner party or | re ‘ 
gathering would come within the purview of the Act. In the next place, the 
_ Act only applies to public meetings of a certain kind—public meetings which are\ 




















“to disturbances of the pence or the public tranquillity or which 

political subject. I will describ those meetings as mecti of a 
class ; considering the state in which a proclaimed area must be pre- 
be, any meetings of the kind may and are very likely to become 





we 


Then we have a section which requires notice of a public meeting to be 
given, There isa ty section ; the District Magistrate is empowered, under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to prohibit any public meeting of 
_ whatI have called the dangerous class, and is also special power to deal 
_ with meetings in public places or in places of public resort. The points which 
_ I wish to make perfectly clear are these : in the first place, the provisions of the 
__ Aet cannot come into operation anywhere until it is extended by an order of 
_ the Governor General in Council ; in the next place, the provisions of the Act, 
_ do not come into force in any area except a proclaimed area; and thirdly, 
_ the Act only applies to meetings of a specific class and all meetings of any 
yp other kind are perfectly free. : 
eet “JT think, my Lord, that it cannot reasonably be maintained that an Act 
of this description is unduly oppressive, and | think it will be generally agreed, 
from what T haye said, that the Act has been used very sparingly and with 
great caution. We have, however, decided to repeal this Act. It would 
naturally, as I have said, lapse on the 31st March, and we propose to replace it 
by the Bill which is now before the Council. The provisions of the existing 
Act which have been modified by the Bill are as follows : 


“In the first place, in section 2 we have provided that the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council shall be ape es to the proclamat’on 
of any area. I think no one is likely to accuse me of wishing to encroach upon 
the authority of Local Governments, but the proclamation of an area is a 
very serious matter. The ultimate responsibility for such action must rest upon 

. the Government of India, and as the Government of India cannot Se 2 the 
“e serene we think that it is right that no area should be proclaimed 
~ ~-without their previous sanction. 

“In the next place, in the definition of a public meeting we have excluded. 
the clause to which I have already alluded. which throws the burden of 
proof, that a meeting of more than twenty persons is not a public meeting, 
upon the organisers of the meeting. That clause has given rise to a great 
deal of misconception, and we have decided, in deference to the objections 
which have been urged against it—although I do not think they have 
always been well-founded—we have decided to withdraw that clause. 


Ms “The next modification is in clause 4 of the Bill. We have decided to 
_ omit from the description of the meeting which I have described as dangerous 
' ‘the words ‘for any political subject.’ That is to say, the operation of the 
, law will be co entirely to meetings for the furtherance of discussion 
_ of any subject likely to cause disturbance or public excitement, or for the 
exhibition or distribution of any written or printed matter relating to such 
And TI would say, my Lord, that no reasonable or can really 
to Government being invested with powers to deal with meetings of | 
that description, not rene: li the whole of the country, but only in areas ~ 
_ where the condition of affairs has become so bad that it is necessary to proclaim 
_ them. In the next place, in the same section we have made the authority, to 
~ whom notice of public meetings should be given, the District Magistrate 
instead of the District Superintendent of Police. Also we have in the same 
- manner vested the authority to direct police-officers to attend at a public meet- 
ig for the purpose of making a eepont of the proceedings in the District 
fagistrate ial Magistrate of the first class authorised by the District 
t zistrate in ; 
_ “The other modifications which have been introduced are consequential upon 
se which I have mentioned. 3 ' 
Such, my Lord, is the Bill which I ask leaye to introduce. Those who 
alway held that this islation is justifiable and that the cireumstances of 
emand it will, I think, or it. Those who have had doubts as to 
y of some of the details of the existing Act, while at the same time 
He Sayed conneens Meth 2 
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they are willing that Governme armed with all: 
for ths maintenance of law and order, will, I hope, be convir 
measure is as mild and as unobjectionable as any measure of 
possibly be, As for those who object on Lbs le to any legislation of this kind, — 
am afraid that it is impossible to hope that their opposition will be entirely 

disarmed ; but I trust it is not too much to Geek hat we may receive fr 
them some recognition of our endeavour to make this Bill as little obnoxious 
them as possible.” fe 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokuarz: “My Lord, I do not wish to say more than 
a word at this stage of the Bill ; but I deem it my duty to state, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of several of my colleagues here, that we view with great 
regret the decision of the Government to re-enact this legislation and to re-enact. 
it as part of the permanent statute of the country. : 


“The Hon’ble Member has told us that the new Bill is in many respects 
different from the old Act, and as far as I have been able to gather from his 
explanation the changes seem to be important. That being so, it is due to the, — 
Government that no opinion should be expressed at this meeting, I only beg 
leave to say this, that following the usual practice which is adopted in this 
Council whenever Bills are introduced without previous publication, both the: 
principle and the details of the Bill should be open to discussion when the | 
Report of the Select Committee comes up for consideration.” 


His Excellency tax PrustpENt:— There will be no objection, in my 
opinion, to the discussion of the principle of the Bill ata later stage in view of 
e exceptional procedure which is to-day adopted and in view of the fact that 
Hon'ble Members have not yet really had an opportunity of studying the provi- 
sions of the Bill.” 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mx. Jen«rys introduced the Bill and moved Tis Excellency 
the President to suspend the rules of business. om 


His Excellency THz PresrDent declared the rules suspended. 


The Hon’ble Mr. JeNKiINS moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam, the Hon’ble Mr. _ 
Dadabhoy, the Hon’ble Sardar Partab Singh, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the 
Hon'ble Nawab Abdul Majid, the Hon’ble Mr. Andrew, the Hon’ble Mr. Quin, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Phillips, the Hon’ble Mr. Earle and the mover. 


The Hon’ble Basu BuupEnpranatH Basvu:—“May I have Your | 
Bxcellency’s leave to enquire— 


Ris Excellency rH Prestpenr :—“ Lam afraid you are out of order.” 
The motion was then put and agreed to. 


ot ” 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


he Hon’ble Mr. Goxmatn said: “My Lord, I rise to ask for leave 

introduce a Bill to make better provision for the extension of elementa’ 
education throughout India. Hon’ble Members will recollect that about t 
time last year, the Council considered a resolution which I had ventured 
submit to its judgment, recommending that elementary education shot 
gradually be made compulsory and free throughout the country, and that 
mixed Commission of officials and non-officials should be appointed to f u 
definite pro . Inthe debate, which ensued on the occasion, fifteen 
‘including the Home Member, the Home Secretary and the Diyector General 
Education, took part. There was then no separate portfolio of Education, 
educational interests rubbed shoulders with jails and the police, in the 
ee comprehensive charge of the Home Department. In the Hh on an 

being given by the! ome Member that the whole question would be ¢ 





















ed b ) » Twelve mont 
I, have elapsed since then, and the rogress which the question im 
de during the interval has not been oe (pres disappointing. In one 
particular, indeed, events have moved faster than I had ventured to 
hope or One of the proposals urged by me on the Government last 


year was Education d, to begin with, have a separate Secretary, and 
_ that eventually there should be a separate Member for Education’ in the 
_ Governor General’s Executive Council. The Government, however, have given 
_ us atone bound a full-fledged Department of Education, and the Hon’ble 


s 





Mr. Butler has already been placed in charge of it. My Lord, the Hon’ble 
A ene gramme to the new office has been received ‘with general satis- 
faction, and it is recognised on all-sides that he brings to his task a reputation 
for great practical capacity. What I value, however, even more than his 
ical capacity, is the fact that the Indian sun has not dried the Hon’ble 
ember and that he has not yet shed those enthusiasms with which perhaps 
we all start in life, and without which no high task for the improvement of 
humanity has ever been undertaken. I think, my Lord, the creation of a separ- 
ate portfolio for Education brings us sensibly nearer the time when elementary 
education shall be universal throughout India. That there is a strong demand 
for this in the country—a demand, moreover, daily growi ng stronger—may be 
gathered from the fact that, since last year’s debate, the question has been kept 
well to the fore by the Indian Press, and that last December resolutions in 
favour of compulsory and free primary education were not only by the 
Indian National Congress at Allahabad, but also by the Moslem League, which 
held its sittings at Nagpur. On the Government side, too, the declaration 
made in the House of Commons last July by the Under Secretary of State for 
India that one of the objects of the creation of the new Education Department 
was to spread education throughout the country, the significant lan, 
employed by Your Lordship on the subject of education in your reply to the 
Congress address at the beginning of this yéar, anid the Educational Conference, 


Summoned by the Hon’ble Mr. Butler last month at Allahabad—all point to the 


fact that the Government are alive to the necessity of moving faster and that 
it will not be long before vigorous measures are taken in hand to ensure a 
more rapid spread of mass education in the land. The present thus is a 
‘singularly favourable juncture for submitting to the Council and the country 
the desirability of aforward move, such as my Bill proposes, and I earnestly 
or, the Council will not withhold from me the leave I ask to introduce the 


“My Lord, I expect the Government have now concluded their examina- 
tion of my proposals of last year, and perhaps the Hon’ble Member will tell us 
to-day what conclusions have been arrived at. The part of the scheme to which 
T attached the greatest importance was that relating to the gradual introdue- 
tion of the principle of compulsion into the system of elementary education 
in the country, and that part is now embodied in the Bill which IT wish to 
introduce to-day. My Lord, an American legislator, addressing his countrymen 
more than half a century ago, once said that if he had the Archangel’s trump, 


_ the blast of which could startle the living of all nations, he would sound it in 


- better than illiteracy any day, and 


their ears and say: ‘ Educate your children, educate all your children, educate ’ 
every one of your children.’ The deep wisdom and passionate humanit _ of 
this aspiration is now generally recognised, and in almost every civilised 
country, the State to-day accepts the education of the children as a primary 
duty resting upon it. Even if the advantages of an elementary educa- 
tion be put no higher than a capacity to read and write, its 
universal ion is a matter of prin importance, for literacy is 

the banishment of a whole people's 
illiteracy is no mean achievement. But elementary education for the mass of 
the people means something more than a mere capacity to read and write. 


Tt means for them a keener enjoyment of life and a more refined standard of 








_ It means*the greater moral and economic efficiency of the individual. 
ans a higher level of intelligence for the whole community generally. 
10 reckor ace ob aniegen lightly seateas ell dont ‘the:-value of lig t 
I think it is not unfair to say 
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that ome important test of the solicitude of a Government for the tn 
1po deere 


being of its people is the extent to which, and the manner in ‘to 
discharge its duty in the matter of et ene ic lp. 
the Government of this country must wake ote ops te b ich n 
than it has hitherto done, before it can take i : rp 
Governments of the world, Whether we pe 
the population, or the proportion of those actually at school, 
education adopted, or the amount of money ‘expended on primary cation, = 
India is far, far behind other civilised countries. Take literacy. While in 
Tndia, according to the figures of the census of 1901, less than 6 per cent. of | 
the whole population could read and write, even in Russia, the backward — 
of European countries educationally, the proportion of literates at the last 
census was about 25 per cent., while in many aot se countries, as also the 
United States of America, and Canada and Australia, almost the entire popula- 
tion is now able to read and write. As regards attendance at school, I thi boca 
will be well to quote once more the statistics which I mentioned in moving my 
resolution of last year. They are as follows:—‘In the United States of — 
America, 21 per cent. of the whole population is receiving elementary education ; 
in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in Great Britain and Ireland, 
the proportion ranges from 20 to 17 per cent. ; in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, 
in Norway and in the Netherlands the proportion is from 17 to 15 per cent. ; 
in France itis slightly above 14 per cent. ; in Sweden it is 14 per cent. ; in 
Denmark it is 18 per cent.; in Belgium itis 12 per cent. ; in Japan it is 11 per 
cent. ; in Italy, Greece and Spain it ranges between 8 an 9 per cent. ; in 
Portugal and Russia it is between 4 and 5 per cent. ; whereas in British India 
it is only 1:9 percent.’ Turning next to the systems of education adopted 
in different countries, we find that while in most of them elementary educa- — al 
tion is both wep aged and free, and in a few, though the principle of compul- 
sion is not strictly enforced or has not yet been introduced, it is either wholly 
or for the most part gratuitous; in India alone it is neither compulsory nor free. 
Thus in Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria- _ 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the United States of — 
‘America, Canada, Australia and Japan, it 1s both compulsory and free, the 
riod of compulsion being generally six Yay though in some of the American 
tates it is now as long as nine years. In Holland, elementary education is 
compulsory, but not free. In Spain, Portugal, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Roumania, it is free, and, in theory, compulsory, though compulsion is not _ 
strictly enforced. In Turkey, too, it is free and nominally compulsory, and. in 
Russia, though compulsion has not yet been introduced, it is for the most part _ 
gratuitous. Lastly, if we take the expenditure on elementa: education in 
different countries per head of the population, eyen allowing for different money 
values in different countries, we find that India is simply nowhere in the com- 
eaen The expenditure per head of the population is highest in the United 
tates, being no less than 16s.; in Switzerland, it is 13s. 8d. per head ; in Australia, _ 
lls. 3d.; in England and Wales, 10s. ; in Canada, 98. 8d.; in Scotland, 9s. VE Or Peete 
in Germany, 6s. 10d. ; in Ireland, 6s. 5d. ; in the Netherlands, 68. 43d. ; in Sw “| 
bs. 7d. ; in Belgium, 5s, 4d. ; in Norway, 5s, 1d. ; in France, 4s. 10d. ; in Austria, _ 
8s. 1}d.; in Spain, 1s. 10d. ; in Italy, 1s. 7}.; in Servia and Japan, 1s, 2d.; in — ; 
Russia, 7}d.; while, in India, it is barely one penny. cle 
“My Lord, it may be urged, and with some show of reason, that as mass 
education is essentially a Western idea, and India has not been under Western 
influences for more than a century, it is not fair to compare the progress made 
by her with the achievements of Western nations in that field. I am not. 
sure that there is really much in this view, for even in most Western countries, 
mass education is a comparatively recent development, and even in the 
we have before us the example of Japan, which came under influence of 
West less than half a century-ago, and has already successfully ado, 
a system of universal education. ern Sati for the sake of argum 
that it is not fair to compare India with Western countries in this matter, no 


objection can, T believe, be urged against a comparison of Indian waa 
et a en 
American rule only thirteen years ago; it cannot be said that in nat 
































ti the Filipinos are superior to the 
: s in mass education made ve sup Tslands 
* has been so great that it constitutes a remarkable tribute to the 
aermye of American ideals. Under § ne aap rule, there was 
ular education in the Philippines. soon as the Islands 
possession of the United States, a regular p mme of primary 
ie ue opie ats steadily adhered to. The aim is 
‘ : make education universal. Instruction is free, and the educa- 
i _ tion ae advise com np enced mene no compulsory law has yet 
~ been enacted. So great, however, the enthusiasm that has been 
aroused in the matter that Gia Municipalities have introduced 
, compulsion by local ordinances. And though there is room for doubt if the 
i emma are strictly legal, no question has been raised, and the people are 
acquiescing cheerfully in their enforcement. How rapidly things are advanc- 
ing in the Philippines may be judged by the fact that in five years—from 
1903 to 1908 —the number of pupils attending school more than doubled itself, 
having risen from 150,000 to 360,000. The ap portion of children receiving 
instruction to the whole population of the Islands is now nearly 6 per cent., as 
against 2 in British India. 

“The conditions of Ceylon approximate closely to those of Southern India, 
and the fact that it is directly administered by England as a Crown colony 
need not make any difference in its fayour. In regard to mass education, 
however, Ceylon is far ahead to-day of India, Elementary instruction in 
Ceylon is im by two classes of schools, Government and Aided, the Goy- 
ernment schools covering about one-third, and the Aided schools. two-thirds 
of the area. In Government schools, a system of compulsory attendance has 
sr been in force, the defaulting parent being brought by the teacher before 

illage Tribunal, who can inflict small fines. In 1901, a Committee was 
dipinted by the Government to advise what steps should be taken to extend 
primary education in the Island, and the Committee strongly recommended 
‘that Government should take steps to compel parents to give their children a 

vernacular education’, Again, in 1905, a Commission was appointed to 

make further enquiries into the matter, and the recommendations of this 

body were accepted in the main by the Colonial Secretary. These recom- 

ng oi were: (1) that attendance at school should be compulsory for 

riod of six years in areas proclaimed by the Governor; (2) 

me a fees iss should be be charged ; 3 that girls’ education should be pushed on 

vigorously ; (4) that District and Divisional Committees should be constituted 

to look after the education of children in their areas; and (5) that the 

Road Tax should be handed over to these bodies to form the nucleus 

of an Education Fund. Action was first taken under the new scheme in 

1908, when 16 Districts were proclaimed by the Governor; and the official 

ene for 1909 thus speaks of its working: ‘There has been no difficulty so 

_ far, and there seems to be every reason to hope that none of the difficulties, which 

were anticipated by some of the managers of aided schools, will arise. It is 

that in the course of the present year, it will be brought into working 

rin all the Districts, In 1909 the total number of ahaa attending 

: Baa schools in Ceylon, was 287,000, which gives a proportion of 6:6 per cent. 

the whole population of the Island. ; 

__“ Within the borders of India itself, the Maharaja of Baroda has set an 

- example of enthusiasm in the cause ue education, = wnuh ne é is ae 

_ Tasting gratitude of the peo of the country, His Highness n rst 

experiment in the matter es tem compulsory and free gi ash nd into 

cote en eee years ago in ten villiges of the Amreli Taluka. After 

aa the experiment for eight years, it was extended to the whole taluka 

finally, in 1906, primary education was made comp and free 

aca the State for boys between the of 6 and 12, an for girls 

en the ages of Gand 10. The age limit irls has since been raised 

rig 4 vo? last two Education Reports of the State explain with con- 
ible 1c th ,and furnish most interesti 

ae s at school was 165,000, w. 
ulation of the State. Taking 
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